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E. Ss. A. in the Tropics 


The demands of education know no frontiers. No organisation is 
more aware of this fact than the E.S.A. which supplies every form of 
school stationery and equipment to nearly every part of the globe. 
Eight decades have passed since the E.S.A. first began to serve 
the needs of education and today the letters E.S.A. spell Quality to 
Education Authorities and Schools throughout the World. 
Manufacturers of School Stationery. Furniture in Alloy and 
Wood. School Booksellers. 
Suppliers of Uniforms, Sports Gear, Visual Aid Equipment, Infant 
Teaching Apparatus, Trophies, and all other school requirements. 
Catalogues will be sent to Education Departments 


and Principals of Schools on request. 





THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
INCORPORATING RELFE BROS. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 181, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
CABLES: “EDUCATIONAL, LONDON” 

















NELSON BOOKS for EAST AFRICA 


IN ENGLISH AND THE VERNACULARS 





Nelsons are publishing in conjunction with the East African 
Literature Bureau an important historical series: 


Early Travellers in East Africa 


Carefully chosen extracts from the writings of the white men who in the 
nineteenth century travelled through East African territories for the first 
time, exploring, preaching, trading, and often suffering great hardships. 
Each book in this series has been edited by a man who knows East Africa 
to-day, and is presented in the form of a continuous narrative, illustrated 
by reproductions of old engravings. 


NOW reapy: Krapf, Missionary and Explorer by C.G. Richards. Thomson: 
Through Masai-Land by E. A. Loftus. Charles New: Life and Labours 
by R. Forbes-Watson. Early Travellers in Acoli by J. V. Wild. Gregory: 
The Great Rift Valley by E. A. Loftus. Other titles in preparation 


Eagle Fiction Library 


A new and attractive series of 
original stories, mainly in English, 
written by Africans and Europeans 
living in Africa for the general public 
and the junior secondary schools. 
Each book is illustrated. This series, 
too, is published in conjunction with 
the East African Literature Bureau. 


NOW reapy: The Beautiful Nyakiemo 
by Bwana Mataamu. The Lonely 
Village by A. S. Massiye. Ngondo 
the Orphan and other Kikuyu Stories 
by Maud Maxwell. Kusadikika by 
Shabaan Robert (written in Swahili). 


Masimulizi Ya Nyumbani 


Edited by D. VALERIE PERROTT. The first of a series Reading for 
the Home, designed for East African women and girls. Stories, articles, 
recipes, puzzles, etc. Illustrated 10d 


Masomo Ya Injili Na Picha 


D. VALERIE PERROTT. The first three titles in this series of Swahili 
Illustrated Bible Readers, Book 1, MFALME WA AMANI. Book II, UFALME 
wa Kristo NA RalA TAKE. Book III, UFALME WA KristO NA UWEZA 
WAKE. Price 8d each 
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EDITORIAL 


Colonial Education at Lake Success 


Iris not widely realised that under Chapter XI of the U.N. Charter, Britain and 
other colonial powers have bound themselves to supply the Secretary-General 
each year with information on social, economic, and educational conditions in all 
their colonial territories. ‘The special committee which was set up to examine the 
information supplied has had an unfortunate history. The representatives of 
the non-administering powers sought to widen the scope of the committee’s 
work by discussing political matters and by criticising colonial administrations. 
The resistance of the administering powers to these efforts led to long and 
profitless wrangles on points of order, which gave the Soviet delegates an 
opportunity for tirades on the evils of colonialism and imperialism, and left the 
public with the impression that the administering powers would not be so 
touchy if they had nothing to hide. It is good news that this year the committee 
gave up the attempt to cover the whole of its vast field and gave special attention 
to the subject of education, and that Britain took the opportunity of giving the 
committee a straightforward exposition of British policy and achievements. 
Most committees will learn more that way than from a summary paper prepared 
by the secretariat. The Soviet delegation boycotted the committee, but that 
may not have been altogether a bad thing. 

The proceedings in this special committee are of course only an episode in 
a much bigger struggle. There is a strong body of opinion in many countries 
which believes that all colonial territories should be placed under some form of 
international supervision. They would like to send U.N. missions touring round 
Nigeria and Fiji (and round Angola, the Congo, and Senegal), to receive 
petitions and to discuss with the administering powers questions of constitu- 
tional and economic development. This is unpalatable to the administering 
powers, and so far they have been able to resist it. But they are only able to 
resist it because it is so far a minority opinion, and the majority is prepared to 
believe that the colonies are getting as fair a deal under the present system as 
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they would under international supervision. The administering powers will be 
well advised to see that this minority does not become a majority view. They 
can do so, not by reiterating that they do not believe in international accounta- 
bility, but by providing convincing evidence that international accountability 
would not make their colonies any better off. 


There is another aspect of all this international activity: the waste of time 
involved in taking people away from their work for weeks or months on end to 
talk about it. Committees, conferences, seminars, they go on proliferating, and 
the less we do, the more we say. Where will it end? It is natural for a technical 
officer to feel frustrated when he is taken from the field into headquarters, and 
more frustrated when he is taken the bigger step from his headquarters to an 
international secretariat or conference. But there is something to be said on 
the other side. The technical man often feels that he could do his job better if 
he were left alone to get on with it. But he knows that in a democratic society 
he has to put up with being controlled by a committee, and a great part of his 
work is to educate his committee members and persuade them to give him the 
instructions he wants. That is the price we pay for democracy. International 
conferences are much the same as the local committee. We are working towards 
an international society. Countries whose wealth and experience has given 
them status and responsibilities are now finding themselves called to question 
by countries younger and poorer than themselves. They would not be human 
if they did not sometimes resent it. But this process is part of the price we shall 
have to pay to achieve a truly international society. If it is ever achieved, we 
shall think it cheap at the price. 


EXPERIMENT IN MALAY RURAL EDUCATION 
IN PROVINCE WELLESLEY 


by G. L. Bayuiss, Malayan Education Service 


Asovt three years ago a survey was made of the immediate future needs of 
Malay vernacular education in Penang and Province Wellesley and a five-year 
plan drafted for their fulfilment. The financial vicissitudes and delays that the 
plan has subsequently encountered do not come within the scope of this article, 
but mention of them is necessary in order to supply the background of a modest 
experiment that arose out of the plan. 

In the drafting of the plan an attempt was made to provide for a twofold 
development. Firstly, the plan sought to provide a greater quantity of educa- 
tion by the construction of schools in areas where they could best serve the 
considerable increase in the Malay population of school age. Secondly, it 
attempted to consider the provision of a better quality of education more suited 
to, and integrated with, the needs of a rural community. The use of the 
adjective “‘better”’ in this context requires explanatory modification. It does 
not imply a criticism of Malay rural vernacular education before the war. It 
does, however, imply the very firm belief that new experiments and fresh 
developments and departures in the field of Malay rural education were neces- 
sary for the future happiness and prosperity, as well as the political and social 
fruitfulness, of the Malay rural community in the Malaya of to-morrow. 

In drawing up the plan I confess that I was considerably influenced by my 
examination of the Area Schools of Tasmania carried out during a course at 
the School of Education in Melbourne University in 1947. While I was careful 
to avoid the obvious error of trying to transfer an educational device of one 
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country in toto to another very different country, I came to the conclusion that 
the fundamental idea of the Tasmanian Area School would suggest the most 
useful basis for future development in Malay rural education. The basic idea 
seemed to me to be this. In planning the educational needs of a rural commu- 
nity the fact that by far the greatest number of rural schoolchildren would 
continue to live in the community in which they were born had to be kept 
continually in view, and, indeed, in the forefront of every consideration. As I 
saw it, the Tasmanian aim was the training and educating of the children of 
rural communities for a healthier, happier, more prosperous, and more emo- 
tionally satisfying life in rural surroundings amidst rural callings, activities, and 
industries. In brief, the main objective of rural education should be the training 
of the future dwellers in rural communities for life in rural communities. The 
future needs of the vast majority of children should receive primary considera- 
tion. 

This does not mean that there was any intention of abandoning any part of 
Malay vernacular education in the past. For example, the established and tried 
policy of providing for the academically brighter pupils of Malay schools 
opportunity for receiving English education in Government English schools was 
not only preserved, but an attempt was made, in a complementary five-year 
plan for English education, to expand it. But the rate of such expansion will be 
governed by the amount of financial provision available for it as well as the 
extent to which the necessary number of English teachers becomes available. 
The future educational policy in Malaya is now being forged by earnest and 
widely representative discussion. Whatever it may be in the future, and 
whatever may be the increase in the teaching of English to Malay pupils, the 
fact remains that an important and economically vital portion of Malaya’s 
populace will continue to dwell in rural areas engaged in a wide variety of 
important rural exploits. It seemed to me, therefore, that whatever the future 
educational policy in Malaya, the fundamental educational needs of its rural 
communities would remain essentially the same. 

In drafting the plan I was called upon to consider the raising of the school- 
leaving age of Malay pupils, and to introduce, wherever and whenever possible, 
Standards VI, VII, and VIII in Malay schools. This appeared to me to 
provide another manifestation of the twofold problem. Not only would the 
raising of the school-leaving age entail a formidable programme of building 
extension; it also raised a fundamental question concerning the future education 
of the Malay rural adolescent, and one which is, indeed, the most penetrating 
and searching of all educational questions, namely “Education for what?” 
Believing, somewhat subjectively, that the most useful answers to the most 
difficult questions are usually the simplest, I gave to this particular ques- 
tion the reply: “For life and work and health and happiness in a rural 
community.” 

About this time I was called upon to suggest and comment upon a 
suitable syllabus of instruction for the adolescent Malay pupil. That a guiding 
framework for such instruction is necessary is undeniable, but I felt that 
ultimately each community, or perhaps each rural area, would have to work 
out its own salvation. Even in a small region such as Province Wellesley, a small 
area measuring roughly 30 miles by 10, there is a considerable variety in the 
activities and social and economic texture of its rural Malay communities. Its 
sixty Malay schools are distributed most thickly in the north and centre in the 
padi districts, where rice-growing is the basis and background of rural life. They 
are less numerous in the south, where rubber predominates, but even here 
considerable numbers of Malays are employed upon large company-owned 
estates and there is an important number of rubber smallholdings under Malay 
ownership. It is possible that the Malay smallholder will have a more important 
role to play in the natural rubber industry of the future, and this, in itself, 
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suggests an educational implication. In the extreme south, however, in the 
Trans-Krian district bordering upon Perak, there is a large and important 
“pocket” of Malay rice-growers mingled with coastal and riverine fishermen. 
The need for more school accommodation here is acute, and a new Malay school 
for 600 pupils is planned for 1950. Furthermore, distributed up and down the 
coast-line at the mouths of the many rivers are fishing communities with their 
own peculiar social rhythms and needs. Scattered widely over the Province are 
small handicrafts peculiar to small districts on account of the kind of natural 
resources available, or on account of firmly established local tradition. Small 
but important rural handicrafts such as basketry, attap roofing, mengkuang, 
rotan, and bertam work, the production of coir rope and matting in coco-nut 
areas, and cloth-weaving, have been firmly established by long if parochial 
tradition. Every rural or riverine Malay needs to be, in many ways, an accom- 
plished craftsman, if only in order to mend his fishing-net, construct his fishing- 
traps, build and maintain his dwelling, as well as furnish it, repair or build his 
small fishing koleh, and so on and so forth. Surrounding all these daily skills 
is the need for him to live healthily, to keep his drains clear, to develop clean 
habits of personal hygiene and sanitation, to be constantly aware of simple but 
important anti-malarial measures, to cultivate his home-garden profitably with 
the production of home-made compost, to help in the communal tasks of 
repairing foot-bridges and maintaining foot-paths, or helping to erect or repair 
or extend the temporary school building in his village. 

Accompanying all these, and forming an essential complement to them, is 
the need for training Malay girls in simple household hygiene, infant care and 
feeding, and in rural domestic science generally, not only for their own intrinsic 
value, but in order to discover future teachers for future Malay girls’ schools, as 
well as future rural midwives, nurses for rural infant welfare clinics, as well as 
to find gifted and suitable girls for English education in preparation for careers 
as hospital nurses and sisters, hospital almoners, radiotherapists, orthopaedists, 
dieticians, hostel housekeepers and matrons, school nurses, and so on. The 
Malaya of the future will have wide opportunity to offer women in all these 
spheres, and, apart from them, the future mothers of its rural communities will 
need to be trained as much as the fathers. 

So much, therefore, for the broad background and general aim of the plan. 
What was required was a suitable environment in which to experiment in it. 
To obtain one was difficult. The emergency postponed all large programmes 
of new school building or acquisition of school sites, and it seemed at first that 
new endeavour would have to be shelved indefinitely. What I needed for 
my purpose was the very thing that I lacked, and that, in a word, was space. 
I was faced with a variety of small school buildings, most of which were 
overcrowded, and some of which had to accommodate two sessions of pupils 
daily. Some of the buildings had no land upon which extensions could be 
built, even if there had been money to build them. Not only did new de- 
velopments seem impossible eighteen months ago; I almost despaired of being 
able to maintain all the established features of the past. I believed that rural 
education of the future needed room to grow in—space for handwork sheds, 
animal husbandry, poultry, school gardens, domestic science, a model village 
house built by the older pupils themselves and maintained by the girls, pro- 
vision for the cooking and serving of school meals, room for physical training 
and games—in other words, living-space. I examined every one of my Malay 
rural schools as a scene for this kind of endeavour and found only one that 
nearly fulfilled: my purpose, but even here the possibilities were limited. Until, 
one day, I stumbled upon the very thing I had been looking for. 

About ten miles north of Butterworth, in Province Wellesley, and a mile or 
so along a road skirting the coast from a junction with the main inland road 
to Kedah and the north, lies an essentially Malay district called Penaga. 
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Medical and health reports on this district since the war showed it to be 
comparatively one of the most unhealthy districts in the Province, and to have 
the greatest incidence of malnutrition. These considerations gave this district, 
therefore, particular urgency. The village of Penaga possessed a Malay verna- 
cular school building of the old-fashioned type, built upon a narrow strip of 
school reservation backed by river and swamp. Neither the school nor the 
school land offered scope for expansion or room for any new departure in 
instruction or activity. 

However, about a quarter of a mile from the school was the site of a pre-war 
wireless transmitting station. It consisted of a large compound of some fifteen 
to twenty acres, flat, and for the greater part of the year dry. A metalled 
approach road led to the station buildings from two entrances. The compound 
was flanked by a stout bamboo hedge. The majority of the pre-war buildings, 
although abandoned to the depredations of cattle and defacements by local 
amateur and strongly Rabelaisian artists, were essentially sound and intact. 
They consisted of a main brick building, with a concrete floor, having a large 
well-lighted rectangular room measuring about 60 by 50 feet, together with 
a variety of smaller ancillary rooms that, before the war, served as offices; a 
European type double-storied house, and several smaller double and single- 
storied brick and concrete rectangular buildings scattered conveniently close to 
the main building. There was also a line of labourers’ dwellings in a stout 
condition of preservation as well as a few superior artisans’ quarters. The main 
water supply was a large concrete well with excellent water, in addition to 
a smaller well supplying pumped water to the European-type quarters. There 
was space for a full-size playing field, gardens, and any other amenity that the 
future might require and fortune make feasible. Large and picturesque rain 
trees beautified the compound flanking the road, and afforded ample shade for 
all kinds of out-of-door school activities. 

I stopped my car one morning as I passed the site, made a rapid recon- 
naissance, and looked upon the shape of things to come. What I saw was 
almost the ideal nucleus of my future ideal Malay rural school. When, later 
the same day, I discovered that the telecommunications department did 
not propose to resume occupation my excitement and impatience to stake my 
claim upon the site were somewhat troublesome to myself and to all concerned. 
The co-operation received was so generous and helpful that, to make a long 
story short, the site and buildings were made over to the department of educa- 
tion, the buildings repaired and redecorated, the compound cleared of the 
concrete bases of the derelict radio pylons, and all was made clean, swept, and 
bare for the Penaga Malay school to enter into possession. So it happened that 
a Malay rural school found itself endowed with what is probably the largest 
Malay school compound in the Federation, its head teacher found himself 
installed in his own separate office, and his colleagues made themselves comfort- 
able in a staff common-room in the same way as their colleagues in English 
schools. The older pupils were brought from the small building in the village, 
and teachers and children alike found themselves in the midst of unlimited 
possibility. When the buildings were opened by a suitable ceremony attended 
by the village elders many of them expressed delight at having a brick building 
for a Malay school for the first time in the history of the Province. Although 
I do not see very much educational virtue in the use of brick for its own sake 
for school purposes, it is nevertheless true to say that this consideration pro- 
vided a healthy stimulus and encouragement to the Malay inhabitants of 
Penaga and has given the teachers of the school added dignity in their own 
esteem. Let not these factors be under-estimated, in spite of the fact that brick 
is by no means an essential feature of things to come in Malay rural education. 

The very wealth of amenities suddenly provided for a school hitherto 
struggling against overwhelming odds constituted, at first, a problem in itself. 
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The head teacher and his staff, having witnessed an almost miraculous 
transformation through my humble agency, were inclined to over-estimate my 
powers. It was some time before they grasped the idea that the next steps 
must be taken by the pupils and the teachers themselves. They seemed to 
feel that the agency that had already provided the big things with such apparent 
lack of effort would find it more than easy to provide the small things. For 
example, after the school had spent a month ‘shaking down’’ in its new 
quarters a visit was paid to see how all concerned were beginning to “‘exploit 
success”, and it was observed that no beginning had been made upon the 
school garden. I was told that everybody was bursting with the desire to 
begin as soon as that all-powerful agency ‘“‘Government”’ (actually the public 
works department) had provided about 100 yards of wire fencing to protect 
the garden from wandering animals. Some little persuasion was required 
to get the head teacher to accept the idea that if the school wanted a fence the 
school must set-to and make one from a variety of suitable materials growing 
close at hand. When once this idea had been ‘“‘got across’’ the effect was 
dynamic, and to this day I do not know the manner in which the teachers 
and pupils obtained fencing material, but obtain it they did, and in no time 
at all a wire fence surrounded a large garden plot and work began. 

In the same way this fundamental idea was transferred to the playing field, 
for which demands were originally made for more Government assistance to 
level the field and provide goal-posts. These minor works were also carried out 
by the teachers and pupils themselves. 

A word requires saying about the European house. Upon this the health 
department cast covetous eyes and I thought it wise to yield up my claim. 
I am now very glad that I did so, because the house is now used as a rural 
infant welfare clinic under the supervision of the rural health sister. The 
existence of this important feature inside the school compound is, of course, 
admirable from an educational point of view and suggests a number of advan- 
tages crying aloud for exploitation. It helps to make the school and its 
surroundings a rural community centre. It also provides a means, on the spot, 
whereby the older girls of the school can observe an infant welfare centre in 
operation and develop the desire to train for such work. It is hoped to integrate 
the training of the girls in the school closely with the practical work of the clinic, 
and a beginning has already been made upon this. 

Mention must now be made of another Malay school a few miles away 
from Penaga at Kubang Semang. The first time I visited it I was struck 
with its unusual liveliness and activity. I found Malay boys busily making 
simple household furniture, and others winding coir rope, and making attap 
roofing, in addition to the usual activities in the normal school time-table. 
There was also a very busy class in domestic science in progress for girls, a flour- 
ishing vegetable garden, a well-kept playing field, and a general air of neatness, 
orderliness, and energy. Here, in short, was the kind of thing I had been 
looking for for a long time. Kubang Semang was far from being my ideal rural 
Malay school, but the essential spirit was there. The pupils were happily 
engaged in meaningful activities. The school seemed to strike its roots into the 
surrounding community. It seemed to be growing naturally in its native soil. 
Here were some of my ideas in actual practice, and I was very pleased a few 
months later, when serving on a selection board for the awarding of agricultural 
scholarships to the agricultural school at Serdang, in Selangor, to note that by 
far the best candidates came, without exception, entirely from the Malay 
school at Kubang Semang. Overjoyed at this practical corroboration of one 
of my pet theories, I decided to try to transmit the Kubang Semang idea to 
Penaga, where, free from the physical restrictions hampering the work at 
Kubang Semang, it could expand and grow and become more fruitful than 
ever. Penaga was to become, it was hoped, a bigger and better Kubang Semang. 
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Well, how far have we progressed towards this in the past ten months? 
What cherished projects have we in mind for the future? 

To begin with, the enrolment of the school at Penaga is now 228, which is 
twice the pre-war enrolment. A domestic science centre, similar in aim and 
scope to the one at Kubang Semang, has been firmly established at Penaga. 
This trains not only twenty girls of the Penaga school, but serves as a centre for 
the training of girls from neighbouring schools as well as for the training of 
promising young teachers. Experiment has shown that it is far more effective 
to have one good centre for a group of schools than to attempt domestic science 
in every school. Girls from the neighbouring schools travel to Penaga two days 
a week for this training, and do so very willingly. 

Training in basketry, mengkuang work, and attap roofing has flourished in 
spacieus surroundings and a considerable amount of useful articles has been 
produced for sale. The supply of such basketry items of equipment as desk trays 
and waste-paper baskets to Government offices is now done exclusively by 
Malay school pupils in Penaga and other schools. Pupils have also made their 
own handbags and food containers by these means. 

As Penaga has for long been a traditional centre of hand-loom weaving, 
a double-storied building has been equipped with a hand-loom, and training in 
this handicraft has been given to six selected girl pupils by a Malay lady who 
is skilled in it. 

The vegetable garden has been fenced, compost heaps established, and 
every boy has prepared his own individual plot, neatly labelled with his name, 
and produced his first crop of some common local vegetable. The need for 
compost, and the ease with which it can be prepared, has been demonstrated, 
together with the usefulness of easily obtained animal and fowl manure. 

In brief, the school has settled down well, and established itself in a most 
promising way. 

Next year we intend to develop two more activities. Part of the main 
building cries aloud for use for carpentry, and a carpentry instructor, who will 
have completed a year’s course at the Technifactory in Kuala Lumpur, will be 
posted to Penaga. Correlated with carpentry there will be the second activity 
—animal husbandry. We intend to make use of a head teacher from a school 
near by who has made a lucrative hobby of goat rearing. We propose that the 
pupils shall make the goat-pens and sheds, as well as the poultry houses. 
For this we shall seek the guidance of the agricultural department, whose 
officers have always given the most enthusiastic attention to Malay school 
gardens. 

If the construction of poultry sheds and so forth is a success we shall feel 
emboldened, in 1951, to embark upon a more ambitious project still, the 
building and furnishing of an improved type of Malay kampong house by 
the pupils themselves, for which we shall seek the guidance of the P.W.D. 
If we succeed we shall not merely look at it; we shall use it. The girls will carry 
out practical lessons in domestic science in it, sweep and clean it, cook meals in 
it, and so forth, and learn how to manage the kind of house in which, one day, 
they will be wives and mothers. We shall use it as a hostel for visiting teachers 
from other schools who will come to Penaga to spend two weeks or so seeing the 
Penaga idea in action, and, it is hoped, carrying it away with them to their 
own schools. 

That, perhaps, is looking far enough ahead. I do not want to decide 
the future destiny of the school; 1 want the school and the community to 
decide it for themselves. I do not believe in attempting too much at once. 
My experience in Malay schools leads me to believe that more lasting im- 
provement, in the long run, can be obtained by concentrating on two or 
three features at a time. If you ask the typical Malay head teacher to juggle 
with too many balls at once he may drop all of them. I do not hope for a 
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revolutionary improvement overnight. I believe that it will have to proceed 
by well-established stages. 

However, there are signs that this may be more rapid than I suppose. 
The sudden reversal in the fortunes of Penaga has had already a stimulating 
effect upon neighbouring schools. Many head teachers elsewhere are keen to 
show that they can compete also, in spite of Penaga’s lavish advantages. 
Mention has been made of a head teacher who has started goat-rearing in his 
school. Another close at hand has seen a natural advantage inviting exploita- 
tion, and started a padi plot at the edge of his school compound, which the 
pupils have planted and cultivated themselves. The Penaga and Kubang 
Semang idea is catching on. 

Perhaps the most interesting consequence has been the reaction of Kubang 
Semang. Anxious not to allow the fortunate Penaga school to edge them out 
of the lead, the pupils and teachers at Kubang Semang have displayed a 
formidable burst of energy during the year. When I visited the school to 
obtain photographs for this article I found it buzzing with the following 
activities: domestic training in a newly equipped domestic science centre; the 
making of simple household and school furniture; the weaving of coir rope; 
the making of attap roofing; rotan and mengkuang basketry; vegetable garden- 
ing; and, mirabile dictu, the making of pineapple jam by an enthusiastic group 
of boys, not to be outdone by the culinary triumphs of the girls, who, that 
morning, had produced many varieties of excellent pastry. Other groups were 
making soap, sun-blinds, and simple articles in a tinsmith’s class. The school 
and compound were alive with the energy of happy and healthy children 
earnestly occupied in meaningful activities. 

There are untold possibilities and potentialities in Malaya’s rural commu- 
nities, in spite of the problems created by the emergency. In particular, Malay 
teachers and pupils are beginning to realise, as perhaps never before, the joy 
of learning by doing. 

When the telecommunications department decided to abandon its wireless 
station in Penaga it made a contribution to Malay education that, if rightly 
used with energy and imagination, may have untold results. 

Altogether, rural education in this part of Province Wellesley to-day has 
made my work exciting, stimulating, and rewarding. I have had the privi- 
lege of seeing a new spirit at work, and the joy of knowing that it is good. 


MASS EDUCATION IN TANGANYIKA 


by R. W. BLAxcanp, Social Welfare Organiser, Tanganyika 
[A summary of a talk given by Mr. R. W. Blaxland] 


Wrrn your permission I will restrict this talk to what is actually being done. 
I will not touch on the step-by-step process of community development which 
is carried out extensively by district commissioners and members of other 
Government departments; nor will I mention the proposed development of 
community development in Tanganyika which is now under consideration. 
When Professor Philips visited Tanganyika in 1947, community development 
(or mass education) was rather at a loose end, and it was no one’s responsibility. 
As a result of his report (which Government accepted in principle) community 
development was made the business of the social welfare department, and that 
meant that the resources of the social welfare department, which in some ways 
were very few, were brought into focus, and more emphasis was given to the 
community development side of this department. 

Social welfare centres had been constructed before my appointment as 
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social welfare organiser because the Government was afraid that there might be 
trouble after the demobilisation of the Army among the ex-soldiers who were 
used to canteen facilities. In fact, they need not have worried, as the ex-soldiers 
were speedily reabsorbed quite happily into their tribes. However, it was 
decided to build thirty-five centres in townships and rural areas. A grant of 
£50,000 was made from colonial development and welfare funds for this pur- 
pose. Of these centres, twenty-five had now been built, mostly in rural areas, 
because they were not large buildings. They cost up to £1,500, and it was 
considered that the district commissioners could build them with direct labour, 
and they got on with it. The larger ones, costing £2,500-£5,000, were not 
built, as they had to be planned by an architect, and the public works depart- 
ment were unable to undertake the work owing to lack of staff and materials. 
In addition to the twenty-five centres in existence which had been built from 
the colonial development and welfare funds, eleven other centres are also in 
use, but housed in Government or native authority buildings. 

The centres were built, and it was hoped that the returning ex-soldiers 
would use them as counterparts of their canteens in the Army. But, as I said, 
they were reabsorbed into their tribal life without any trouble and they made 
very little use of the centres. However, the centres are used instead by the 
educated Africans, the Government clerks, and others who have come into 
contact with Western ideas. ‘These people make some effort to run the centres, 
but they have had no experience at all of this kind of thing. The centres are 
not popular with the tribesmen, and the Africans who live in the towns do 
not use them because their loyalty is towards their tribe and tribal organisations; 
common interest and action based on a geographical location is a new concept 
to them. The centres, therefore, have become clubs for clerks. 

The original scheme made no provision for staff to run the centres. They 
are managed by committees who are popularly elected by the members 
of the centres. It was decided that there should be a small entrance fee of 6d. 
and a subscription of 6d. a month. The committees consist of a representative 
of each of the various activities which it was hoped that the centres would 
undertake, but the committee members are all busy men who are employed in 
the daytime, and their evenings are devoted to their private affairs, so that they 
have very little time for welfare work, and very few activities are organised 
at the centres. 

Until the beginning of 1949 the headquarters staff to supervise these centres 
consisted of one European welfare officer and two African welfare assistants. 
Their function is to visit all the centres in turn, visiting each centre as frequently 
and as long as they can. On their visits a lot of their time is taken up with 
checking accounts and stores, and they spend the rest of their time endeavouring 
to organise activities and exhorting local people, European and otherwise, to 
take an interest in the centres, and help to run them. For a week or two after 
the visit of these headquarters welfare staff, the centres revive a little, but they 
soon lapse into inactivity again, and Government officers are really too busy 
to do much about it. The committees are not to be blamed. They are people 
with no background of social service to a geographical area, they are working 
during the daytime, and their evenings are full. 

The social welfare department tries to push various activities. The most 
popular activity is dancing. Not that we try to push dancing as such, but the 
Western style of dancing takes on tremendously, in spite of opposition from 
some missionaries and the more serious-minded Africans. I feel that this 
provides something solid on which to build (if we had the staff) by developing 
local orchestras or bands. (Africans usually dance to their own bands, and not 
to tinned music as Europeans so often do.) The centres are also supplied with 
periodicals from the British Council and buy others locally, and all suitable 
Government publications are put into the centres. They are used as reading 
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rooms by educated Africans. A small library is provided in each centre, but these 
are not very much used, chiefly because, as a rule, the librarian does not read the 
books himself or do his job adequately. Besides, most of the committee men 
are Government officials, and they have an unholy dread of being found short 
in their accounts or stores; so they keep the books locked up so that they cannot 
be stolen or lost; which is all very well, but it does not help the books to get 
into circulation. I am going to arrange that committees shall not be called on 
to pay for lost books. We have one or two debates, but these are very limited, 
partly because the people who go to the centres are the same people who meet 
in the local beer hall, and have their tea together in the middle of the morning, 
and they have already discussed local affairs without needing to have formal 
meetings. It we have an outside speaker we find that more people are attracted. 
There are few lectures because of the lack of organising ability of the committees. 
Many Europeans are quite willing to lecture, but they must be approached 
first. The African is too diffident, or has not the energy to make firm arrange- 
ments for the European to talk, while the European says he is quite prepared 
to do it, but he wants to be approached formally. We have tried to start 
discussion groups, but the proper discussion method is not generally understood. 
With the Africans a discussion group rarely develops beyond an interchange of 
uninformed chatter. In the centres the Africans themselves have organised 
quite good classes, and almost invariably at the centres between 6 and 7 
in the evenings three or four Africans sit down to study, being taught by dreadful 
methods by some Government clerk or educated African. They can only teach 
their pupils what they themselves know, by the methods they themselves were 
taught at school; and so we sometimes get such absurdities as using the story 
of Snow White to teach English to African adults. It is touching to see the 
amount of effort which these poor, right-minded people put into their lessons 
and the small success they attain. I hope that we may in time be able to improve 
matters by sending out people who will use more suitable teaching methods. 
The pupils usually pay threepence or fourpence for each lesson, and this is put 
into the funds of the centre, which pays the teacher a salary, usually about 5s. 
amonth. The subjects taught are usually English and literacy in the vernacular. 

Classes for African women are extremely popular, mainly because they are 
run by European women. If one can get a European interested in these classes, 
they sell like hot cakes, but if they are left to the Africans they fail. The district 
commissioner’s wife is usually the chairman of a committee of European 
women, who are assisted by a central organisation at Dar-es-Salaam, the 
Women’s Service League, and they run classes in sewing, knitting, child welfare, 
domestic science, etc., and these classes do go down very well indeed. The 
classes are very informal indeed, in fact ‘‘classes’”’ is a misnomer. The women 
stand or sit round informally, probably smoking, and during work they will 
go outside to finish a cigarette, then return to do more work, etc. The in- 
formality has its value in that it provides a common meeting-ground for 
African and European women which did not exist before. It also produces 
an improvement in the habits of the children, as the women take their families 
with them, having no one to leave the children with. The women themselves 
also improve in appearance and look smarter and cleaner. 

With regard to child welfare, Dr. Sneath, director of medical services, has 
encouraged well-baby clinics, with the idea that African women will bring their 
children along to be looked at when they are well, and if the person running 
the clinic is not satisfied with the child’s progress, she will give the mother a chit 
to take the child to the hospital. 

Each centre is equipped with a strip-film projector, but strip films are not 
popular, owing to the lack of competent compéres. It is no use sitting back and 
reading out the script which is provided with the film. We have no local 
resources for making our own films, A series on Zanzibar went down very well 
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indeed, and on the coast, where the people have seen flying-boats, a film of the 
air service to Africa went well. But sometimes, when the Africans politely 
express interest to please a European lecturer, I wish I could ask them a week 
later what they remember of the film! In fact, sometimes they take in very 
little, and after three or four films they lose interest. On a training course, 
using proper methods, welfare workers are very keen on films, and sometimes 
spend every evening using the apparatus. 

I have found that it is possible to stimulate the spirit of social service, and 
members of the centres have visited hospitals, written letters for illiterates, and 
taken an interest in the leper settlements. In the Moshi area they raised money 
and gifts in kind to assist lepers; they provided gardening implements and made 
thatch from banana leaves which they had collected. At one place they built 
themselves a brick oven for bread-making attached to the centre, though 
unfortunately the medical officer of health would not give them permission 
to use it. 

Also, as part of its equipment, each centre has a gramophone, and the 
most popular records are the rumba and hot jazz. African records are not at 
all popular. They would be if the tribesmen came into the centres, but the 
tribesmen do not come in, as there are no activities organised for them in the 
daytime. 

At the beginning of 1949 the Government increased the establishment and 
gave the social welfare department what it badly needed—twelve African 
welfare workers who would actually work in the centres, and in the townships. 
So now there are paid full-time workers who can organise and run welfare 
activities: they meet the members and organise activities for which there is a 
demand. As soon as I had a European staff who could train them, I ran a six- 
weeks’ training course for these twelve African workers. Most of them had been 
Army Education Corps instructors, and had been then in the education develop- 
ment unit of the ground nuts scheme under Mr. A. Myers, which closed down 
at the time when I was recruiting workers, which was fortunate for me. 


During the training course there were lectures every morning and visits 


almost every afternoon. The emphasis in the course was on “‘citizenship’’, and 
there were two aims: 

To stimulate Africans to take a greater individual interest in local govern- 

ment, and 

To impress on them that the country ultimately depended on each man’s 

industry and on his own efforts. 

African organisations are sadly lacking in self-help. In the North Pare area, 
for instance, where they are progressive and have even started their own welfare 
centre, they were amazed to see the high incidence of hookworm in hospital 
records, but their only action was to write to the district commissioner asking 
him to appoint a public health inspector, instead of taking steps to improve 
their standards of personal hygiene. I hope that welfare workers will inculcate 
in the people some idea that they must do things for themselves. 

The course is as practical as possible. There was one week of Scout Leader 
training under a man with a Gilwell certificate, and nine or ten trainees will 
start Scout troops. An interesting feature of the course is that we make a précis 
of all the lectures and give it to the students, so that they can begin to make 
up a handbook of their own, and have a permanent record of the course. These 
lectures will be revised in the light of experience. The trainees have been 
working for four or five months and are putting new life into the welfare centres. 

Activities are also organised by voluntary agencies throughout the country. 
Discussion groups are being held at various places, run by religious bodies, or 
by those who are keen on African development. They are extremely popular, 
but the term “‘discussion groups” is really a misnomer, as they are not run on 
approved methods at all. They go particularly well when Europeans are 
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interested. When they are not popular the reason is that there is fear of discuss- 
ing controversial subjects, which are just the subjects on which people feel very 
strongly. The leaders of the groups are sometimes apprehensive at having these 
subjects discussed, and therefore the discussions tend to be too restricted and 
stilted. In general, the members of the group meet every day in the course of 
their business, and everyone knows what the others think. But where the 
Europeans take an interest and members know that they will get a more 
informed statement on some subject, they attend. Groups which meet in 
European houses are also very popular, as they have a big “social” appeal. 
In order to correct the interchange of uninformed chatter in discussion groups, 
I started a lecture group in Dar-es-Salaam with the theme: ““The Tanganyika 
Way and Purpose’’. The intention of this was to interpret to some of the better 
educated Africans in Dar-es-Salaam what the Government is doing and plans 
to do. I invited two representatives from every African indigenous society and 
club in Dar-es-Salaam with the hope that these people would hear these 
informed statements and then go back to their own associations and repeat 
what they had heard. I invite heads of Government departments and distin- 
guished visitors to talk on their particular subjects, and the talks are given in 
English, as this ensures a minimum standard of education in the audience. 
These meetings have taken place fortnightly now since the beginning of 1949. 
We had a particularly successful evening when Dr. Lin, the Chinese member 
of the visiting Commission of the Trusteeship Council, spoke to the group and 
quite first-class discussion followed. Usually the lectures occupy forty minutes, 
and discussion follows. 

I have also organised a study group of eight Africans. They met in the house 
of Mr. Harvey, an assistant chief secretary, and studied Batten’s Problems of 
African Development. ‘This has been a great success. The members got a lot out of 
it, and they attended regularly to the end of the session. The study of a book 
provides a well-defined and attainable object; the book is divided into so many 
chapters and we take a section each week. It is always difficult to get African 
leaders to organise their work, and a well-defined objective is necessary. So 
many of these courses of lectures at the welfare centres go on and on indefinitely. 

The Information Office runs a mobile cinema which had a great novelty 
value, but in rural areas the audience has little appreciation of what is being 
put over or of the story of a film. I am having a cinema apparatus sent out for 
social development, and I intend to restrict its activities and to keep it at one 
place for three or four weeks so that the people can get over the novelty of the 
moving pictures, and finally begin to appreciate the meaning of the film as 
a whole and not just isolated incidents, often unimportant, which at present 
is all they grasp. 

With regard to work among women, the Women’s Service League in Dar-es- 
Salaam is a league of European women which started some years ago to assist 
European women living up country, but it has developed a very strong African 
women’s welfare section. About thirty European helpers give classes twice a 
week in a welfare centre, and the classes are attended by about 100 African 
women. These classes also are informal and they do a lot of good. The wife 
of the Commissioner of Police has recently started a class for the wives of the 
police constables. 

The Women’s Service League also assists African women’s classes up country 
by providing materials at cost price, patterns, etc. 

Social development in the Pare mountains was part of Professor Philips’s 
report for which money was voted by the Tanganyika Government (in 1949), 
and provision was made for a social development officer to live in that area. 
I took advantage of the course for social welfare workers to train eight mass 
literacy workers or “community development” workers for the Pare area; and 
after the course I sent them to Bukoba for more practical experience. They 
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then went to the Pare area and are still there. The Pare area is about twelve 
miles long and two miles wide. It is broken country and the people are closely 
akin to the Wachagga in the Moshi area. There are two chiefs in the area, 
which is divided among eight nchili or headmen, and I divided the area 
among eight development workers. They visited each headman several times 
and explained to them the value of the scheme: that the point of mass literacy 
was not that people should learn to read and write, but that this knowledge 
would bring them wider benefits. The scheme appealed to them and they 
became very enthusiastic. We have managed to keep up that enthusiasm by 
sending them all the literature which is issued free by the Government. As this 
literature has to be read to them by someone who can read, this stimulates their 
desire to learn to read themselves. 

We have produced a Swahili primer for adult literacy work. We considered 
all the various primers which had been produced, and we decided that we liked 
the form of the Race Relations Mass Literacy Scheme in South Africa. There 
is something from Laubach, something from Hope Hay, and something from the 
west coast in it. The pictures in the Tanganyika primer have been drawn by 
Africans (from the art section at Makerere), and all the words refer to concrete 
objects which are well known in the Pare area. We made extensive syllable 
counts to guide us on the order in which syllables should be introduced. The 
subject-matter of the primer is as practical as possible to show the value of 
reading; lessons include counting, disposal of rubbish, childbirth, etc., and it 
ends up with a letter to a son in Moshi, asking for money—all very practical 
and showing the value of being able to read. There is more than one fount of 
type in the book, and this accustoms the reader to a change of type. There are 
plans for the production of follow-up material by the East African Literature 
Bureau. There will be actual photographs of the Pare area, of the chiefs, of 
houses and families, so that the readers will feel that reading is a matter of live 
interest. It is proposed that the books should be on the lines of the Caribbean 
readers. The first of the books would be about local characters and of the various 
kinds of work in which they are engaged—‘*“This man is the man who owns an 
orange grove’’, etc. One of the series will be on pottery making, and other local 
industries will later be described. All the pots for the Wachagga, on Kiliman- 
jaro, for instance, are made in Pare and sold in the market, where all the different 
kinds and shapes of pots are to be seen. 

There is much to be done on the subject of health; hookworm, for instance, 
which could be greatly reduced if the personal hygiene of the people were 
improved. But progress is being made. The Wapare used to sleep with their 
cattle. Now they build circular houses for their cattle, and rectangular houses 
for their families at the side. Of course, one man still has to sleep with the 
cattle to prevent theft. At present far too much of the land is used for grazing. 


ADI CAKOBAU GIRLS’ SCHOOL, FIJI 
by Miss F. CHARLTON, Headmistress 


I+ was not until the Development Plan was made in 1945 that any Government 
provision for the post-primary education of Fijian girls was envisaged. Until 
that time mission societies had cared for them in their schools. On the other 
hand, Government had been responsible for a number of provincial schools for 
boys, which were meeting a demand for literacy and at the same time raising 
agricultural standards in the villages. From these provincial schools selection 
was made for the Queen Victoria School, the secondary school for boys run by 
the Government for the Fijian islands. The time-lag in the provision of educa- 
tional facilities for girls was not more noticeable in Fiji than in other parts of 
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the world, and it is not surprising that special provision at the post-primary 
level had only been thought of as necessary for girls in Fiji within the last few 
years. The opportunity came when the policy of consolidating the scattered 
provincial boarding schools for boys into one intermediate school made a site 
at Sawani, 12 miles from Suva, available for the opening of a school for the 
secondary education of Fijian girls. The site is beautifully situated on a hillside 
above a river, and commands a magnificent view of bush-clad hills; but the 
buildings, twenty-five in number, constructed years ago by the schoolboys under 
the direction of a former headmaster, were old and very dilapidated. The best 
of them had unceiled iron roofs, wooden walls, and concrete floors, but a number, 
known as “improved bures’’, had walls of native thatch. It was intended that 
finance for the improvement of accommodation and installation of equipment 
should be provided from the Colonial Development Fund, but an enforced 
revision of the proposed expenditure left Adi Cakobau School unprovided for. 
A comparatively small sum of money was spent on a dynamo for electric power, 
a refurbished old army diesel stove, a small concrete block of showers, and 
a single coat of paint over all the buildings. 

To this, on the 1st October, 1948, came sixty-two girls varying in age from 
eleven to fifteen years. Nearly forty of these children spoke no English at all, 
and the remainder were limited to odd nouns and verbs as taught in the stilted 
style of the village schools. They had been selected by a system of provincial 
quota and simple examination, but such are the difficulties of communication 
with outlying islands that it was often easier to take the children whose parents 
were prepared to equip their daughters. Later, this number was increased to 
one hundred. 

The standard of education varied from poor to almost nil, and many of the 
girls had scabies, ringworm, or those deep tropical ulcers that are so difficult 
to cure. They were thin and undeveloped, shy, and obviously far from home. 
But their charm was evident from the first, and when I look with pride to-day 
on the magnificent physique, splendid carriage, and perfect poise of the older 
girls, I know that these have not been given them by the school, but are innate 
characteristics of their race, blighted perhaps during this period of hastily 
acquired civilisation, but flowering in the environment that a school isolated 
from the fleshpots can offer. 

From the first, we have endeavoured to husband and encourage all their 
finest racial traditions, their crafts, native dances and ceremonies. We have 
encouraged a pride in a pure vernacular tongue, and a desire both to translate 
the best of foreign literature into Fijian and to write original Fijian poetry and 
prose, as a contribution to their native literature. This encouragement of pride 
of race is a very important aspect of education in a country where there is a very 
real possibility that the Fijian will become a serf to a more energetic and more 
ambitious people. 

The curriculum has accented housecraft, hygiene, agriculture, English 
and vernacular in that order, but in less than two years, an ever-widening 
curiosity about the world has resulted in a keener interest in social studies 
than I have found among European children of the same age, both in New 
Zealand and South Africa. Already tuition in algebra, geometry, shorthand, 
typing, and elementary book-keeping has begun, and the school promises to 
reach secondary standard in a very short time. There is in these girls a driving 
force which is dynamic and immeasurable, a determined will to learn and 
a dominating ambition to spend a lifetime serving Fiji. The immediate aim of 
the school is to take children from the upper classes in the village schools, and 
give them a five-years’ course, from which they emerge in three streams— 
teaching, nursing, and commerce. 

As it is in the nature of the Fijian girl to marry soon after she is twenty, it is 
our primary aim to prepare girls for the community life of the villages—as 
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leaders in mothercraft, domestic science, hygiene, etc., and as companion 
advisers to their menfolk on agriculture and social living. Provided she is given 
a chance, there is no doubt that the Fijian woman will have an enormous 
influence on the standard of living in this country. Will she be given a chance? 
Yes, I think so. I have been round the island and talked to many chiefs. Of 
every one of them I have asked the same question. Do you want your Fijian 
woman of the future to be a companion and equal, or do you want to keep her 
in the more servile place she occupies to-day? In almost every case the request 
has been for the companion and collaborator. It is now too late for them to 
change their minds. In the evenings, and frequently in school, we have argued 
out the age-old questions of primitive beliefs, religions, the status of women all 
over the world, the contribution of women to the present day and the future 
world. The girls have more tenacity and application than the average Fijian 
man. Ifthe theory of equality of partnership breaks down, I rather suspect the 
woman will lead, and so great is the need for new vitality and leadership in 
Fiji to-day that I feel this does not matter. 

The task of training girls to improve their native villages and yet not soar 
above them is a difficult one. There is every possibility that, married to higher 
officers in the native administration, these girls may be asked to run European 
homes. There is an equal possibility that they will return to villages which lack 
even sanitation and water supply. 

For this reason a decided policy was necessary. A great deal of time 
and study has been given to the hostel. Here we have attempted to teach a dual 
mode of life. Girls sit at tables, serve meals, and use European eating utensils 
with ease, but when an occasion demands a party, eating mats, banana leaves, 
and fingers become the rule, and traditional native customs are observed. Every 
detail of hostel routine is carefully planned and organised to set a standard of 
healthy social living. 

These girls not only serve and clear away their meals, do all their laundry, 
clean every building, weed their food crops—we maintain a 200-acre farm and 
a herd of dairy cows—but also keep the 11 acres of compound, gardens, lawns, 
and paths in perfect order. This, in addition to a five and a half hour school day, 
followed by preparation of some organised activity at night. Yet the fact that 
they take all this in their stride is evident from the vigour and enthusiasm shown 
in their 4.30 to 5.30 p.m. daily sports period, and by the laughter and snatches 
of meke that bubble out of the night air while they are waiting for the 8.30 
lights-off visit to their dormitories. 

During the present year the Government, realising that it is essential that 
the school must expand to accommodate at least 180 pupils, has granted nearly 
£20,000 for the necessary buildings. These have begun, and the future 
promises well. 

It is early yet to judge a school, but if the love and devotion of its scholars, 
the merry laughter and the driving urge of service count for anything, a tiny 
spark has been lit in Sawani which we hope will some day light up the Pacific. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
by N. BonnER Gas, British Cameroons 


Bic advances towards self-government have taken place since the war in many 
British colonies, notably in West Africa. A hastening tempo of political advance 
and the growing exercise of political initiative are the dominant features of the 
present scene. On the other hand, in the economic and social fields advance 
and the exercise of initiative tend to lag behind. Though much development 
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in these fields is now being carried out, the drive for development still comes 
almost entirely from us and not from the colonial peoples themselves. In fact, 
the very absorption of enlightened and progressive elements in the approach 
towards political autonomy tends to divert them away from matters of produc- 
tion and social betterment—and consequently away from the people they aim 
to represent and whose lives are much bound up with the bare problems of daily 
living. There can be little doubt that self-government without at least a mini- 
mum degree of economic autonomy can be little more than a name. The condi- 
tions of national viability in the world of to-day are becoming ever more exacting. 

A vigorous drive for more production and better living, and one which 
comes from the people themselves and is not just imposed upon them from 
outside, is indispensable if the attainment of self-government is to be a key to 
fulfilment and not an abandonment to chaos. We must encourage the horse 
of self-help to take its place before the cart of self-government. 

The new approach to colonial administration called ‘community develop- 
ment”, now increasingly being applied, really sets out to do just this—to set the 
wheels of dependent backward societies turning of their own volition and to 
encourage habits of work and better living to grow into their lives sufficient to 
take them forward into the future on their own. 

The starting-point of any effective community development must be to 
make use of any “raw material” incentives or urges which do in fact actuate the 
people in some way or other, if only at present to obstruct or oppose, and to 
divert them into constructive and progressive channels. In this sense, commu- 
nity development can be seen in the nature of an economic and social counter- 
part to indirect political rule, setting out to make use of whatever motivates the 
economic and social life of the people just as indirect rule does of those who lead 
in political life. Broadly speaking, for the uneducated majority it is true to say 
that only local and day-to-day considerations prompt them to effort; while for 
the educated and progressive elements newly imbibed European ideas and 
methods and nascent nationalism provide the effective spur. At the present 
time the two classes are tending to pull in opposite directions; and the only calls 
for progress that appeal to both are for welfare projects rather than produc- 
tive projects, for projects which will be a drain on future resources instead of 
ones which will enlarge those resources. An emphasis on production rather 
than welfare at this backward stage of their development needs most of all to 
be encouraged. 

The uneducated masses, with their attention focused on the ‘‘here’’ and 
““‘now’’, can be led to effort which will serve their future only in ways which 
appear to serve them here and now. For their local needs are too close to very 
survival to permit them to heed overmuch the needs of others elsewhere, while 
their past has never encouraged them to have any confidence in the future. 
And without their contribution on its behalf development degenerates into mere 
spoon-feeding which can rarely do more than pauperise. It becomes a matter 
of principle at this stage, therefore, that effort and return shall to the fullest 
extent practicable be demonstrably linked in the experience of those directly 
affected. 

In all colonial territories, particularly in those of Tropical Africa, there are 
unnumbered projects urgent to development and yielding local and early 
advantage, towards which the local people, out of sheer community need, can 
well make some contribution. Whether this contribution takes the form of 
voluntary labour or locally garnered material or the proceeds of a voluntarily 
raised rate, it will serve not only to augment the resources made available by 
Government but, more important, to instil into the local mind a firm apprecia- 
tion of a specific contribution yielding a specific return. 

The largest carrot—and one everywhere of local appeal—waiting to stimu- 
late them to greater production, as well as to better their conditions of living, is 
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an attractive and adequate supply of consumer-goods. The consumer potential 
of colonial peoples is enormous and as yet untapped. To say that the tapping 
of this potential waits on a sufficiency of purchasing power is merely to beg the 
question, for purchasing power waits on production. So long as consumer-goods 
remain scarce and prices high, so long will the colonial buyer—say, the 
African peasant—prefer to take leisure over and above his bare necessities. He 
wants money only to spend, and if he cannot buy the things he wants more than 
he wants leisure he will naturally prefer his leisure to extra earnings. If, 
however, by means of improved systems of distributing and retailing consumer- 
goods, there can be made available to him at reasonable prices supplies of 
consumer-goods sufficient in quantity, variety, and attractiveness not only to 
meet his existing wants, but also to stimulate such new wants as can come 
to compete with leisure, he will be provided with a powerful and widespread 
motive to produce more and earn more. His consumer appetites will be given 
a chance to overcome his reservations as a producer. To tap his consumer 
potential will be to tap his producer potential. And the process, once started, 
will tend to be cumulative. 

A requisite of greater production in the future is the increasing use of 
capital-goods by the individual producer and, with them, the application of 
modern techniques; otherwise little more than a bare subsistence mode of living 
remains possible. But as such goods yield only future returns they lack the 
immediate appeal of consumer-goods to people predisposed to sacrifice the 
future for the present. On the other hand, by advancing to individuals and 
small groups selected and durable capital-goods, such as agricultural tools, their 
readiness to run into debt can be given some head and turned to their future 
advantage. The making of such advances and their due repayment needs to be 
in the hands of some suitable credit machinery, which needs also to watch that 
indebtedness does not outrun capacity to repay. The durable nature of the 
goods advanced is their security, and experience of their use and returns the 
incentive for putting forth the extra effort to retain them. Thus not only can 
productive indebtedness be given a chance to supplant the paralysing indebted- 
ness to money-lenders and traders into which backward peoples too easily drift, 
but, properly directed, it can come to provide them with an incentive and a 
means, in the form of a growing stock of capital-goods, for higher production 
and better living in the future. 

To turn to the progressives, a small but vitally important minority, their 
responsiveness to what is local and immediate, though still considerable, is 
modified by an enthusiasm for new ideas and practices and an advocacy of 
some form of nationalism. It is particularly with the more constructive of these 
ideas and nationalist aspirations and with their desire to play a leading part 
that community development will need to be identified if it is to enlist the 
active support of this class for its policy of self-help. Often, in its early stages, 
community development will have to embark on projects not so much because 
they meet an urgent need as because they meet some vocal demand of this vocal 
but influential element. As, however, the main aim of community development 
is to generate in the people a habit of self-help and not to spoon-feed, it is most 
likely to be successful if at first it sets out to help them to get what they think 
they need (and will therefore be more ready to work for) rather than what they 
may really need—always provided that such demands are reasonable and not 
outside the limits of available resources. In this way their chosen projects, 
jejune as they may sometimes be, can become instrumental in predisposing them 
te recognise and to work for their real needs, once their confidence has been 
built up and their idealism brought nearer to the practicable by their experience 
of constructive endeavour and its sure returns. 

This is true, too, of their nationalism, whether it takes only a local or a more 
extended form. Although at present it is often little more than a newly awakening 
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community awareness on a basis wider than existing community groupings, 
the fact that it transcends the purely local loyalties of the clan or the family, and 
that it is already an undoubted inspiration to enthusiastic effort on the part of 
its advocates, make of it, at least in potential, a unifying link between local 
communities and an energiser within them. As such it must be a key ingredient 
in any movement towards greater economic and social autonomy—and itself 
grow deeper roots in consequence. 

It is of first importance in community development that the educated and 
uneducated alike shall work together, the one being encouraged to take its 
natural lead, the other to accept and follow that lead. For the two classes are 
complementary and each in its different way a source of motive power if given 
some head in respect of what its wants as against what it is thought to need. 
Once concerted endeavour is under way, then, given wise guidance, the 
pressure of experience and the modifying influence of each upon the other will 
best sustain in both a common determination to work together for general 
betterment. 

It is along such lines that community development can come to set in train 
a movement towards what, in effect, will be forms of economic and social self- 
government to parallel and give balance to those forms already so advanced 
in the political field. And along such lines progress towards self-help can best 
advance real progress towards self-government. 


DES ECOLES POUR LES ENFANTS DES 
TRAVAILLEURS CONGOLAIS 


by ANDRE SCOHY 


[Reprinted from Pages Congolaises, published by the Press Bureau of 
the Government of the Belgian Congo at Leopoldville. We think our 
readers will be interested in this discussion of the problems of education 
in the plantations of the Congo, of migrant and settled labour, and of 
the rehabilitation of the village in the bush.—Ed., Oversea Education. | 


Paternalisme conoglais 

. une école primaire, une école moyenne, une école agricole, une école 
technique, un centre artisanal, voila ce qu’ils trouvent a leur disposition les 
enfants de nos travailleurs. ... Et tout cela, sur place... 

Nous sommes au bord du Kwilu, a Leverville, le plus ancien poste des 
Huileries du Congo Belge: sept mille hectares de plantations, une concession de 
quatre-vingt mille hectares comprenant des palmeraies naturelles, une dizaine 
d’usines qui, en 1948, ont traité quelque nonante mille tonnes de fruits de palme, 
occupent ici plus de douze mille travailleurs indigénes. 

Ces douze mille travailleurs vivent dans de petites agglomérations accrochées 
aux usines ou aux palmeraies et ot. chaque famille dés son arrivée trouve une 
maison. Car, au Congo Belge, a la différence d’autres pays africains, la famille 
entiére accompagne librement le travailleur qui va s’engager dans des exploita- 
tions. 

A Leverville, plus de huit mille femmes, plus de onze mille enfants vivent 
nourris par la société qui leur remet chaque semaine une ration en nature. 

Que deviennent ces enfants? C’était la question a laquelle on venait de me 
répondre. 

Cette question, j’aurais pu la poser dans d’autres régions du Congo: j’aurais 
pu la poser dans les usines qui traitent le cuivre du Katanga, dans les mines 
ou se recueillent l’étain du Maniéma et l’or de l’Ituri..._ Pourquoi a Leverville? 
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Par préférence pour ce poste étroit, ramassé sur lui-méme, ot: une siréne 

rythmait désagréablement les heures de la journée, et ot du matin au soir les 

conversations de la quinzaine d’européens qui Vhabitent tournaient autour 

de ce but monotone: “Les palmistes ...la production de palmistes ... la 

qualité des palmistes ...la teneur des palmistes . . . exportation des palmistes 
. 2” Certes non. 

Mais, au cours d’un voyage, j’avais vu, grimpant joyeusement dans des 
camions, des dizaines d’indigénes Bapende: torse nu, les reins drapés dans un 
pagne de raphia rougi, les cheveux plaqués dans un chignon de boue durcie 
que parsemaient de larges clous de cuivre, ils partaient s’engager a Leverville. 
Y récolter cent cinquante caisses de fruits de palme était la seule obligation de 
leur contrat. Une fois qu’elle était accomplie, ils rentraient chez eux; mais 
certains, alléchés par d’autres perspectives, s’installaient alors dans les conces- 
sions de la société, faisaient venir leur famille, commengaient une autre existence, 
devenaient peu a peu ce que les techniciens appellent “de la main-d’ceuvre 
stabilisée”’. 

“La main-d’ceuvre stabilisée”’, c’est aujourd’hui un des primordiaux soucis 
de l’industrie congolaise: dans l’ensemble de la colonie, on ne trouve pas plus 
de cinq habitants par kilométre carré. Cela veut dire que la main-d’ceuvre est 
rare: espérer en trouver encore de grandes réserves dans les tribus de l’intérieur 
est illusoire, car les limites disponibles ont été atteintes dans de nombreux 
territoires, et le gouvernement veille a ce qu’elles soient respectées. Aussi, a la 
politique de recrutement des premiéres années les grandes sociétés capitalistes 
ont-elles progressivement substitué une politique de stabilisation:tous les efforts 
sont faits aujourd’hui pour procurer aux travailleurs déja engagés des avantages 
tels qwils ne désirent point aller ailleurs ou retourner dans leurs villages. 
Parallélement, des mesures sont prises pour favoriser la natalité: consultations 
de nourrissons, maternités, aide a la femme enceinte, etc. ... Et, enfin, les 
enfants des travailleurs, nés souvent a lombre méme des sociétés, sont l’objet 
de multiples sollicitudes: pour eux, on crée des écoles, des cercles d’agrément, 
des centres d’orientation professionnelle. ... Car ces enfants représentent pour 
les sociétés la principale source de main-d’ceuvre dans les temps a venir. . . 
Certes tous ces enfants ne s’engageront pas 1a ou ils ont été instruits et nourris: 
leur liberté reste entiére, mais en fait les avantages matériels qu’on leur présente 
sont tels que peu a peu leur esprit, leur mentalité, leurs désirs prendront comme 
axe la vie méme qui sur place leur est offerte. 

En fait, nous assistons la a la formation d’un paternalisme qui prend, selon 
les régions, des aspects variables. 

Derniére incidence dans cette nouvelle politique sociale des employeurs, le 
gouvernement intervient en fixant un minimum d’obligations légales et en 
exonérant de l’impot les parties de bénéfices investies dans des ceuvres de 
bien-étre indigéne pour autant qu’elles dépassent ce minimum. 

Ainsi, dans ce complexe, chacun trouve pour le moment son compte: 
l’entreprise crée ses propres ressources en main-d’ceuvre, les milieux autochtones 
sont préservés de nouveaux prélévements, le travailleur se trouve dans des 
conditions physiques et morales exceptionnelles, et l’élévation d’un noyau de 
population profite en définitive, par répercussion, a la communauté environ- 
nante. 

Ce systéme est-il le meilleur? Je ne le dirai certes pas. Mais balancé entre 
les impératifs claniques et ce cadre paternaliste, le Congolais commence seule- 
ment a s’€veiller aux concepts qui feront demain de lui un individu au sens 
moderne de ce terme. 


De V’école primaire a Vécole supérieure 
L’homme qui me parlait avait lié sa destinée au développement méme de 
Leverville: 
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Savez-vous qu’ici plus de deux mille travailleurs comptent au moins dix 
ans de séjour dans nos plantations? et que plus de dix pour cent des familles 
ont plus de quatre enfants? .. . Hé bien, si vous le voulez, prenons un enfant 
de travailleur et suivons-le 4 mesure qu’il grandit. ... Si son pére était déja 
employé chez nous, cet enfant est probablement né a la maternité de l’hdpital: 
la, sa mére a recu les soins d’une sceur accoucheuse; l’enfant s’est développé: 
chaque semaine, il a été pesé a la consultation des nourrissons. Les années 
ont passé: le voici en age d’école.—Fille ou gargon, l’école primaire s’ouvre 
a lui. Si c’est une fille, une fois l’école primaire terminée, vient louvroir. . . . 
L’ouvroir, c’est ici pour le moment la meilleure formule: on y forme des femmes 
qui pourront raccommoder le linge, entretenir leur ménage. ... C’est de cela 
d’abord que nos travailleurs ont besoin... . 

—Et les garcons? 

—Les garcons, nous allons les suivre au sortir de l’école primaire. Cette 
école, vous pouvez la voir a la rive . . . elle est subsidiée par le gouvernement, 
mais c’est la société qui a construit les locaux, qui les entretient. . . . 

—Ici, je vous arréte. . . . Les Huileries du Congo Belge ont été, je crois, 
obligées par le gouvernement d’établir précisément des écoles 4 proximité de 
leurs usines: c’est une des charges qui leur ont été imposées lorsque, voici 
bientot quarante ans, elles ont regu l’avantage de leurs énormes concessions. . . . 
Au fond, vous ne faites qu’exécuter les obligations qui vous ont été 
imposées. ... 

Mon interlocuteur, qui défend les intéréts de sa société avec un enthou- 
siasme juvénile, m’interrompt: 

—Qui et non... oui et non.... C’est a dire que nous faisons plus que ce 
que nous imposent nos conventions avec le gouvernement. ... En effet, la 
convention nous impose de créer des écoles et des hopitaux a proximité de nos 
usines, mais ne donne pas d’autres précisions. . .. Or, ici, nous nous sommes 
attachés 4 développer un enseignement qui dépasse le stade primaire: nous 
voulons donner aux fils de nos travailleurs la possibilité de recevoir une instruc- 
tion moyenne et méme supérieure qui leur permettra de trouver facilement un 
emploi . . . méme en dehors de chez nous. . . . C’est ainsi que, au sortir des classes 
primaires, les meilleurs des éléments peuvent immeédiatement, et toujours ici 
méme, entrer a l’école moyenne qui, elle, est enti¢érement subsidiée par la 
Societe... 

—Et, au sortir de l’école moyenne, les éléves trouvent sans doute des places 
d’employés? 

—Entr’autres. Mais s’ils le désirent, et s’ils en sont capables, ils peuvent 
accéder a l’enseignement supérieur. Je vous en reparlerai. Retournons a nos 
éléves de l’école primaire: tous évidemment ne peuvent devenir employés. 
Pour ceux qui n’iront pas a l’école moyenne, un autre chemin est ouvert: l’école 
agricole. Nous avons installé une école agricole dans une de nos plantations, 
et la, pendant deux ans, les éléves, qui y sont d’ailleurs logés et nourris, recoivent 
un enseignement qui leur permettra de devenir de bons contremaitres de 
palmeraies. 

—Et pour ceux qui veulent dépasser le stade de I’école moyenne? 

—Pour ceux la, une nouvelle éccle a été récemment créée: c’est l’école 
technique supérieure de Leverville. 

—Quel enseignement donne-t-elle? 

—Elle forme des spécialistes d’huileries: les éléments qui en sortiront sont 
destinés a diriger des usines. .. . Inutile de vous dire que la sélection opérée 
est sévére, car le sens de la responsabilité est ici une qualité indispensable: en 
fait, seule une élite en sortira.... 

—Et les autres, au sortir de l’école moyenne, ou vont-ils? 

—Oh! ils peuvent aller dans un autre de nos districts, suivre par exemple les 
cours de l’école supérieure agricole. . . . Ajoutez encore 4 cela que chaque 
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année quelques indigénes entrent a |’école d’aides-infirmiers qui fonctionne ici 
méme a l’hopital. ... 


Un centre artisanal 

—Tout cela est trés bien... . La conception est logique, harmonieuse. . . . 
Mais je suppose que tous les enfants de travailleurs ne sont pas envoyés a |’école 
primaire de Leverville: elle serait je crois rapidement encombrée. . . . 

—D accord. Ici viennent surtout les enfants des environs. Pour les autres, 
ceux des plantations éloignées, on a installé des écoles rurales. . . . 

—Je crois que malgré cela, une partie des enfants vous échappe. Prenons 
par exemple le cas d’un enfant qui arrive ici avec son pére et qui est déja trop 
agé pour entrer a l’école primaire: qu’allez-vous en faire? 

—cC’est en partie a l’intention de ces enfants qu’on vient de fonder un centre 
artisanal. Le centre artisanal, nous allons le visiter.... Ila été créé pour ceux 
qui ne sont pas assez doués pour aller au dela de leurs études primaires, ou bien 
qui ne veulent pas les continuer, et encore pour tous ceux qui n’ont pu recevoir 
une instruction de base suffisante: a ceux-ci d’ailleurs, on y donne quelques 
cours de lecture et d’écriture. 

De grandes salles claires . . . des établis de menuisiers . . . des métiers a 
tisser . . . des tables de cordonniers . . . des limes et des scies qui vont sans arrét 

. des bacs ot' macérent des peaux qui se tannent . . . et autour de cela des 
dizaines de gosses de tous Ages qui travaillent avec application. . . . Nous 
sommes au centre artisanal. ... Et, penché sur son métier a tisser, un gargon 
de quatorze ans qui s’'appelle Lopo Michel, évoque les dessins que créaient ses 
ancétres, et des tapisseries aux géomeétries intenses sortent de ses réveries. . . . 
Mais c’est a la menuiserie que vont les préférences des jeunes congolais: et 
certes je ne me serais jamais attendu a voir un gosse de dix ans assembler avec 
autant d’amour les pieds en équerre d’un simple tabouret. ... Au fond d’une 
cour, assis sagement en rang sur un banc, d’autres enfants roulent 4 méme leurs 
cuisses des brins de fibre qu’ils tordent en ficelle. . . . 

—.... La fabrication des ficelles, reprend mon interlocuteur, c’est le stade 
des débutants. Tous, en arrivant ici, commencent par faire de la ficelle. .. . 
Cela les dégrossit manuellement et en méme temps cela leur inculque les 
rudiments de la discipline du travail.... Si leur travail est vendable, on 
lécoule a l’extérieur, et, avec l’assentiment des parents, une partie du bénéfice 
est versée dans une caisse d’épargne qui plus tard servira a l’achat de leurs 
outils. ... 

—Comment vous procurez-vous l’outillage? 

—La société a construit les locaux; elle paye aussi le personnel enseignant et 
elle nourrit les éléves. . . . Pour le reste, le “‘centre’’ doit vivre de ses propres 
ressources. . . . Lorsque les éléves en sortent, ils doivent étre en possession de 
leur propre outillage et connaitre parfaitement leur métier: au cours de leurs 
études, ils fabriquent eux-mémes une grande partie de leurs outils; le reste est 
acheté grace au profit que donne la vente des objets qui sortent d’ici. L’autre 
partie des bénéfices sert a faire vivre le centre. 

—Quels métiers y apprend-on? 

—Une fois le stade de dégrossissage terminé, et sa durée varie selon les 
individus, les éléves sont orientés vers les métiers qui paraissent les plus propices: 
les uns vont a la menuiserie, d’autres deviennent des ajusteurs-mécaniciens, 
d’autres apprennent le tannage des peaux et la cordonnerie; enfin ceux qui ont 
des aptitudes artistiques regoivent des cours de tissage. 

—Combien de temps durent ces cours? 

—Cela dépend du genre de métier. Les plus longs sont ceux du travail des 
fibres et de la tapisserie: ils vont jusqu’a cing ans. 

—Et pendant ce temps de quoi vivent vos éléves? 

—wNotez qu’ils habitent souvent chez eux; pendant tout ce temps, la société 
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les nourrit. Et, ici, a partir de la deuxiéme année, ils regoivent une rémunéra- 
tion dont une partie est versée a leur caisse d’épargne. .. . 

—La difficulté est sans doute de les placer, une fois les cours terminés? 

—C’est un probléme qui ne se posera évidemment que lorsque nos premiers 
éléves auront terminé le cycle. ... Il est évident qu’une partie d’entre eux 
trouvera du travail sur place, a la société méme. . . . 

—Et les autres? 

—Les autres, j’ai l’espoir qu’ils s’établiront dans les villages, 4 leur compte: 
évidemment, c’est 1a une entreprise qui n’ira pas sans difficulté. Mon intention 
lointaine serait de les réunir alors en une coopérative de production qui serait 
dirigée d’ici méme par le centre. ... Mais cela, c’est l'avenir... . 

L’avenir. . . . Je pensais a ces nouveaux artisans qui, abandonnant les 
usines, iraient peut-étre prendre les places laissées vides dans les villages par les 
anciens métiers disparus . . . je regardais Lopo Michel qui de ses mains agiles 
faisait naitre de souples tapisseries. ... C’était certes un des paradoxes du Congo 
d’aujourd’hui, cette usine mettant aux mains des fils de ses ouvriers les techniques 
qui les inciteraient au retour aux villages. Mais, l’avenir ne serait-ce pas précisé- 
ment ce retour—et ce nouvel équilibre? 


NOTES 


Mass Education—Nigeria 

Mass education began in Nigeria in four selected areas; it is now proceeding 
in twenty-six areas. The work is entirely controlled by African village commit- 
tees in the south of Nigeria and by the native authorities in the north. Literacy 
instructors are part-time workers, paid and employed by the village committee 


or native authority. Both these bodies are assisted by Government grants. 

In most areas the first emphasis was laid on literacy. But it is found that 
progress in literacy often stimulates a demand for other types of mass education. 
At Ilorin, medical and agricultural instruction is now being built on a founda- 
tion of literacy. In the Efik area the literacy campaign has stimulated needle- 
work classes. In Katsina health propaganda was being carried on with such 
effect that the medical officer reports that the people are co-operating very well 
in his health work. 

The Government produces reading matter for the literacy campaigns. So 
far over sixty booklets have been produced in six languages, and in 1947 and 
1948 the sales totalled over 300,000 at prices from a penny to threepence. Most 
of the booklets deal with health, agriculture, or economic subjects, though 
80,000 primers are included in the total sales. Each booklet, of course, is read 
by several people. In addition to booklets, there are eight news-sheets with 
a total circulation of 20,000. In Nigeria, as elsewhere, the main difficulty is not 
getting booklets or news-sheets produced, but getting them distributed to the 
villages and put on sale. Subsidies for production are to be reduced and 
subsidies given for distribution. The Gaskiya corporation in the north and 
a co-operative society in the south act as wholesale agents, and native authorities 
and some private booksellers buy from them direct. The problem is to find 
small traders who will take a small stock for sale in the villages. A scheme of 
village libraries is being introduced. 

In northern Nigeria there are some twenty divisional literacy schemes; each 
scheme has 80 to go simultaneous literacy classes, and each class has on the 
average 20 to 30 members, who attend on two or three evenings each week for 
four months. It would seem that about 100,000 citizens of northern Nigeria 
pass through this course each year. At the end of the course there is a proficiency 
test, and those who pass it receive a literacy certificate, 
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Classes are primarily meant for the 14-35 age group. Members sit around 
in the cool of the evening when they have little else to do, and might as well 
spend their time in learning. The aim of the four-month course is to teach the 
students to read a letter; to write a letter and address it; to read a notice on the 
village notice-board; to read the vernacular news-sheet; to read receipts; and 
to sign their names properly. The syllabic method is used in the teaching and 
in the primers; once the method is mastered, the student can get ahead for 
himself and make himself completely literate. The people themselves decide 
in what language the classes are to be held; but if a man learns to read and write 
in one language, he can apply the same method to any other language he knows 
and can become equally literate in that. 

The classes are for the most part conducted in buildings which the people 
have themselves constructed for this special purpose; when the classes are no 
longer needed, the rooms are used as reading rooms or community centres. 
This is not the only by-product of the literacy classes. In many cases the people 
have built roads, and have proudly signposted them ‘‘Mass Education road to 

—’, It has been noticed that when people have become literate they start 
taking better care of their appearance; there seems no doubt that literacy 
increases their self-respect. 

The most important follow-up work is the fortnightly news-sheet published 
by the Gaskiya corporation. In this the ‘contributors’ column” is popular. In 
each issue there is one photograph of a reader, and many letters from readers; 
all are paid for. Everyone becoming literate is encouraged to write to the paper 
on any topic, particularly topics of local and domestic interest. Payment is 
often made in stamps (1d. stamp per line), which helps to encourage the habit 
of letter-writing. 

In northern Nigeria, mass literacy is the only type of mass education work 
proceeding at present; but in the eastern and western regions the literacy 
campaigns are giving rise to organised adult education centres. In Ikot Ekpene, 
for example, literacy is being linked with a drive for improved local govern- 
ment; in the Abak area it is trying to counteract the influence of retrograde 
cults such as the “‘leopard”’ murders; and in Kukuruku literacy work is being 
taken up by the village planning committees. In the Abuja area the number of 
letters posted has risen from 500 in November 1947 and 600 a year later to 
2,300 in November 1949, a monthly average which is being maintained; and 
the local authorities are sure that this big rise is caused by the improvement in 
literacy in that district. 

The Nigerian authorities have learnt several lessons from their experience: 

(a) frequent visiting is necessary and important; 

(6) the continuous campaign is not a success. People do not want to be 
driven all the time, and better results are obtained by running a campaign for 
four to six months and then taking a rest; 

(c) people must be prepared to pay for their literacy; native authorities 
must contribute from the treasury, and the pupils must pay for their materials, 
if not also for tuition. In Benin, for example, the native authority provided 
£500 in 1949-50 for a literacy campaign. In Abak, each of the 8,000 people 
who attended classes paid about 8d. for primer, writing book, and pencil; and 
in some areas pupils are paying tuition fees of up to 6d. a month. 


Mass Education—Northern Rhodesia 
The following information has been received of community development 
activities in Northern Rhodesia: 


PROJECT NUMBER 1: Peasant Farming 
With minor exceptions African cultivation in Northern Rhodesia is on 
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traditional methods, using axe and hoe. These methods require shifting cultiva- 
tion with long periods of regeneration and can produce a surplus of foodstuffs 
for sale only in favourable seasons. This means: 


(a) that able-bodied males have to leave their homes to earn money for 
essential requirements; 

(6) the movement of villages every four or five years prevents the people 
going in for permanent housing and from effecting any permanent 
improvements such as dams and weirs; 
the small population averaging five to a square mile is widely scattered 
throughout the territory, making the cost of health and education 
services unduly large and preventing the organisation of the people into 
flourishing rural communities. 

The first essential in rural development is to persuade the rural peasant to 
abandon his present methods of agriculture; to settle permanently on suitable 
soils within economic distance of a market; to form groups of producers warrant- 
ing the establishment of a market for the purpose of produce and to enable him 
to make an adequate income on the land. This means that the peasant cultiva- 
tor must learn to farm. He must cultivate his lands by mechanical means. He 
must conserve his soil, practise crop rotation and composting and learn the 
proper care of livestock. The present scheme of peasant-farming is an experi- 
ment to find out how this can best be done. On its success or failure depends the 
whole future of rural development. The present experiment is being conducted 
to find out what income the peasant farmer can earn and this fundamental 
factor will determine the rate of expansion of peasant farming generally. The 
intention is that peasant farming should be self-supporting and that the farmers 
should repay in full expenditure incurred in land clearing and the purchase of 
implements and livestock. In the existing peasant farm blocks the amount to 
be repaid will be governed wholly by the income earned. 

In the existing experiments a minimum of ten farmers is required to form 

a farm group. Each farm is demarcated and covers 30-40 acres. The initial 
10 acres have been stumped at Government expense to enable the farmers to 
start work. The farmers are required to cultivate 10 acres with ploughs, 
cultivators, harrows, etc.; they will compost their lands and rotate their crops 
under the supervision of the department of agriculture. After cultivation for 
a fixed number of years, depending on the soil, the farmers will move their 
cultivation to the next 10 acres, the original land reverting to grass fallow. By 
this means 10 acres will be in cultivation and 20-30 acres under grass fallow 
in any one year. 


PROJECT NUMBER 2: Mweru Marsh Fisheries Scheme 

The Mweru Marsh is a large area in the extreme north-west of the territory, 
separated from Lake Mweru by a high ridge. Twenty miles south of this marsh 
is the large Kalungwizi River running into Lake Mweru. There is an open 
plain linking the river to the marsh. The marsh is in a shallow depression and 
has no outlet. It is fed by a few minor streams and periodically in seasons of 
high flood the Kalungwizi waters flow down the plain into the marsh, creating 
a small lake. This lake has a high carrying capacity of fish, but owing to the 
irregular flooding of the river it dries up periodically and the fish population 
dies. This has happened in 1949. Investigations have shown that if channels 
are cut from the river into the plain and the road embankment across the plain 
is breached to permit a free flow of flood waters, the replenishment of the marsh 
during the rainy season may be materially increased. For this reason five 
entrants each 12-15 yards wide have been cut from the river into the plain, 
and channels excavated in selected portions of the plain itself. It is hoped that 
these measures will ensure that a vastly increased proportion of the flood waters 
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from the river will reach the marsh, and by this means the serious fluctuation of 
water level in the marsh will be minimised and that a flourishing fishing industry 
can then be established without fear of the marsh drying up in an unfavourable 
season. 


PROJECT NUMBER 3: Jmplements 

Under existing village conditions the women (who are the hardest workers 
in agriculture) spend a very large proportion of their time in grinding maize, 
shelling groundnuts, rice, etc., carrying water, and similar non-productive 
work. A number of simple hand implements have been ordered and are being 
distributed to various village communities under supervision of the district 
officers to find out (a) if they are suitable for use under village conditions; 
(b) if they are of sufficiently rugged construction to stand up to use under village 
conditions. These implements are at present purely for demonstration purposes, 
and the results to date have been largely negative in that we have found that 
many hand implements cannot survive the treatment they receive. Useful 
information is being collected and these implements will be of particular value 
in peasant farm groups by saving a great amount of time which can then be 
devoted to agricultural work. 


PROJECT NUMBER 6: Artisan Training 

In co-operation with the department of African education an experimental 
course of artisan training has been subsidised at Nambala mission in the 
Mumbwa district. The intention is to train African artisans in simple brick- 
work, carpentry, and thatching with a view to their remaining in their district 
and building housing for their fellow Africans on contract. This scheme is 
complementary to the major centres of artisan training run by the department 
of African education, which turn out artisans of a very much higher standard 
who are generally employed by European building contractors for the erection 
of European housing. 


PROJECT NUMBER 10: Water Wheels 

Vast areas of Northern Rhodesia abound in perennial streams which would 
appear to be ideally suited to the use of water wheels. Four experimental water 
wheels have been bought, and these will be distributed to suitable districts to 
serve as models for locally made wheels. If they are successful they will be used 
in conjunction with the grinding mills and shelling implements mentioned in 
Project number 3. In addition a water wheel made from scrap iron has been 
made at Serenje and is functioning satisfactorily. 


PROJECT NUMBER 11: Mechanical Grab and Woodcutting Implements 

An immense amount of labour is wasted annually in the Bangweulu swamps 
and Zambezi Plain in deepening transport channels and removing the growth 
of water weeds. In view of the major developments anticipated in the Bangweulu 
regions, a mechanical grab worked by hand power has been ordered and will be 
tried out in the swamps. This grab takes $ ton of soil at one time and is operated 
by hand winches and steel cables. It is purely experimental and is designed to 
deepen and widen transport channels. If it proves successful, about six more of 
this type of implement will be required. In addition a small consignment of 
hand implements for cutting and removing water weeds has been obtained and 
tried out in the Luwingu district. The district commissioner reports that they 
have not been particularly successful. 


PROJECT NUMBER 12: Spinning and Weaving. Estimated Expenditure 1949: £350 
A number of areas in Northern Rhodesia are suitable for cotton growing on 
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a small scale and in some, such as Luangwa valley, the Africans used to spin 
and weave cotton cloth before the occupation. A consignment of assorted 
spinning and weaving equipment has been obtained in England and was sent 
to the Jeanes School at Chalimbana. The object of this scheme is to discover 
if Africans can learn to spin and weave without elaborate technical instruction 
and also to find out the particular type of equipment best suited to a village 
community. The scheme is purely experimental at present, and when the best 
type of spinning or weaving equipment has been established, efforts will be 
made to construct this equipment locally. If this experiment proves successful 
it may become a suitable village industry for peasant farmers during the off 
season. 


PROJECT NUMBER 13: Ngonit Farm 

An Ngoni National School has been in operation in the Fort Jameson district 
for many years and attached to it was a school garden which served no useful 
purpose. Last year the Ngoni tribal council decided to give their school a 
strong agricultural bias. A carefully prepared scheme was presented with 
estimates showing that this Ngoni farm would certainly be run at a loss for the 
first two or three years, but after that might become self-supporting. This 
school farm is under the supervision of the department of agriculture in Fort 
Jameson. Expenditure in 1949 was estimated to be approximately £1,100. 
Revenue from sales of butter and cream was calculated at £300. The farm 
demonstrates soil conservation contour ploughing and crop rotation with 
manuring. Skilled ploughmen are engaged to give lessons to any peasant 
cultivator who wishes to use their services. This school is having a marked 
effect throughout the Ngoni country and has proved to be an excellent invest- 
ment of native treasury funds. Unfortunately the funds available in the 
Ngoni treasury were insufficient and a rural development contribution of £250 
was required for this year to purchase cattle (£140) and to assist in recurrent 
expenditure (£110). 


PROJECT NUMBER 15: Jsoka Plots 

On the outskirts of Isoka station a large number of African general dealers 
have stores along the Great North Road. These storekeepers are an intelligent 
type and as they do only part-time employment the district commissioner 
persuaded them to cultivate a number of plots under irrigation behind their 
stores. Eighteen plots of 1/12th of an acre each were demarcated, and the 
storekeepers spend their spare time in cultivating vegetables and fruit-trees for 
sale in their stores. A demonstration plot has been established by the district 
commissioner to illustrate the correct method of irrigation and this small 
allocation covers expenditure on this plot. The storekeepers themselves pay for 
all expenditure on their own plots. This scheme has been outstandingly success- 
ful and an astonishing variety of fruit, vegetables, and even grain crops is grown. 


PROJECT NUMBER 16: Pit Latrines 

It is anticipated that within the next year or two, health campaigns will be 
launched in different districts to improve sanitation and prevent the pollution 
of water supplies. It was considered advisable to order a number of pit latrine 
augers and to gain experience in their use before any sanitation campaign is 
launched. In the Kalahari sand regions of Northern Rhodesia pit latrines 
cannot be dug by hand labour because the minimum diameter within which 
a man can work is too wide to prevent the collapse of the sands. An initial 
small consignment of four pit latrine augers was bought and sent to Barotseland 
for trial. Reports indicate that the augers were universally successful. A further 
trial in the Fort Jameson district showed that provided the top layer of laterite 
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was excavated by hand the pit latrine augers could function very adequately 
in this area also. An additional quantity of these augers has been purchased, 
and this allocation is to cover their cost. It is possible that some arrangement 
may be made to recover capital costs from native authorities requiring these 
augers. 

PROJECT NUMBER 17: Aataba Project, Barotseland 

Major agricultural development in Barotseland must take place on the huge 
Zambezi Plain. It is, however, difficult to conduct experiments on this plain 
owing to its size and the difficulty of controlling the vast volume of flood waters. 
For this reason a small flood plain near the Zambezi called Kataba is being 
used for experiments in cutting canals, drainage and irrigation furrows, and 
general control of flood waters. ‘The minimum estimated requirement of drain- 
age channels has been cut, but no definite information will be available as to 
whether these control measures are adequate until after the coming rainy 
season. During the course of the next two years, experience should be gained 
in this type of work and it will then be possible to estimate with greater accuracy 
the work required on the Zambezi Plain itself. From the above it will be 
obvious that this Kataba Plain project is purely experimental for the collection 
of data. 

The main drainage canal down the centre of the valley has been cut 8 ft. 
wide at the top and 6 ft. wide at the bottom and 5 ft. deep for a length of 
approximately 22 miles. A considerable quantity of unpaid voluntary labour 
has been obtained. If this channel is successful the object is to bring approxi- 
mately 4,000 acres of land now swampy and unusable into cultivation. 

Barotse Government is showing much interest in this pilot scheme and has 
been co-operating with the area team. It is warning absentee landlords that 
they must return to cultivate the drained land, and if they fail to do so they 
may be evicted. It is anticipated that this reclaimed land will be suitable for 
the cultivation of maize and rice. It will be appreciated, however, that no 
estimate of the success of the scheme can be made until the conclusion of the 
coming rainy season. 


PROJECT NUMBER 18: Barotse Arts and Crafts 

Africans of Barotseland have a reputation for producing a large variety of 
articles for sale of a type associated with “‘arts and crafts”, but no effort has 
been made to date to study this potential industry. A European officer (ex- 
missionary) has been engaged in a study of the Barotse arts and crafts preparatory 
to his engagement in the co-operative department. 

Work has proceeded along two lines: (i) collection of outstanding specimens 
of Barotse arts and distribution to potential retailers in Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa. The main object is to assess the 
value of the project and the potential market. This investigation would indicate 
that a suitable limited market exists, but until the producers are organised 
regular supplies cannot be guaranteed. (ii) To find outstanding craftsmen and 
to organise them to obtain full-scale production while at the same time using 
them as demonstrators to other Africans. The activities at present under 
investigation are (i) tanning, (ii) wicker work, (iii) wood-carving, (iv) black- 
smithing, (v) hat-making, (vi) work in sisal fibre, (vii) kaross-making. 


COMMUNITY CAMPS 

Community camps are being continued annually on lines described in 
Oversea Education for July 1949. In 1949 six separate camps were attended by 
200 boys from five towns. 
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PROVINCIAL BUILDING TEAMS 
The organisation of these teams was described in detail in Oversea Education 
for January 1949. This scheme was essentially departmental. Its evolution 
into full provincial building teams now awaits deveiopment of the Junior Trades 
Schools and area schools where the necessary artisans can be trained. 


AREA SCHOOLS 

Two (Lukashya and Katete) are already providing courses. Three plus 
a prototype at the Namushakende development centre are in the initial stages. 
A draft scheme for correlating the work of these schools with area team plans 
has been prepared. 


MASS LITERACY 

Government now maintains two full-time African mass literacy supervisors 
in the Copperbelt. 

Kitwe Town Management Board welfare organisation maintained several 
more under their own European supervision and Chingola welfare organisa- 
tion is sending two men for training. Government maintains seven other 
full-time African supervisors and provides facilities for the free training of all 
new supervisors sent by other sponsoring bodies. Few have yet taken advantage 
of this provision, but many are considering it. By “‘other sponsoring bodies”’ 
is meant missions, native authorities, welfare organisations, or any body 
which is prepared to maintain the supervisors after they have been trained at 
Government expense. 

The number of new adult literates in the year December 1947 to December 
1948 was 10,800. Numbe:. up to December 1949 are now being compiled. 


Fit Trains its Girls 

In a group of school buildings on a hillside in the Sawani district of Fiji, 
12 miles from Suva township, an educational scheme which may bring a major 
change in native social life is gradually gaining way. At the Adi Cakobau 
School an enthusiastic team of New Zealand women teachers are training the 
first group of young Fijian girls to reach the level of higher education with 
State assistance. Their goal is gradually to raise the prestige and increase the 
activities of Fijian women in the life of the island group. 

A party of New Zealand press representatives visiting Fiji recently were 
taken to the Adi Cakobau School, and were welcomed at the school by the 
Director of Education in Fiji, Mr. H. Hayden, and the principal, Miss F. 
Charlton, a New Zealander. 

In the past the apex of the Fijian school system has been the Queen Victoria 
School the top class of which prepares boys for the Cambridge School Certificate 
Examination and for entrance to the Government service, the Central Medical 
School, and the teaching profession. 

Up to two years ago the education of Fijian girls beyond the primary stage 
had not received equal prominence, although a few bursaries had provided 
free board and tuition at the Ballantine Memorial School, conducted by the 
Methodist Mission. In 1948, at Sawani on the site of a former provincial 
school for boys, the Adi Cakobau Intermediate School for Girls was opened 
with a roll of 62 girls. To-day there are 100, and it is planned to extend the 
school to accommodate 180. 

“Socially and educationally it is no use developing the secondary education 
of boys unless the Fijian girls are brought to the same standard,” said Mr. 
Hayden. “It is our aim by grafting contacts with the West into their traditional 
form of life to train girls to play a greater part in community service than 
Fijian women do at present.” 
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Mr. Hayden looks ahead to the establishment of a second intermediate 
school for girls elsewhere in the Fijian Group. From the two schools selected 
pupils will go forward to education until the age of nineteen. 

Ninety-four per cent of Fijian girls go to village schools between the ages 
of six and fourteen and the Adi Cakobau school takes pupils between the ages 
of ten and sixteen. Each of the thirteen provinces in the group sends a quota 
of girls to Sawani and contributes £6 a year towards the education of each 
girl. Applicants must sit an entrance examination and be interviewed by a 
selection board. Few of the many who have made the Adi Cakobau School 
their goal can be taken and villages with successful girls regard their selection 
as a very high honour. 

The New Zealand press party was only the second official group of visitors 
to inspect the school—the first was of delegates to the recent South Pacific 
conference—and a two-hour programme was prepared for them. In the 
domestic science room, where happy youngsters neatly dressed in the school 
uniform of white blouse with a monogram and maroon skirt were learning 
cookery under a young New Zealand teacher, samples of seven different dishes 
from the Fijian staple food, dalos were provided for the visitors. 

Class VI girls who eighteen months ago spoke only Fijian gave several items 
in choral speech in English in a manner which would have reflected credit on 
any New Zealand class. The teaching language of the school is English, and 
Mr. Hayden assured a reporter that a Punch and Judy show given in English 
or Fijian was well worth seeing. 

In the school laundry ten-year-olds were busy laundering their clothes. 
They had been at Adi Cakobau for three months after village schooling, but 
they had already learned to look after themselves. Neatness—a missing button 
is unknown in the school—and cleanliness are two cardinal rules for all pupils. 
There is only one servant—a cook—at the school. Everything else in the school 
compound is done by the girls. In the 200-acre school farm, more than 60 per 
cent of which is still in bush, most of the work is done by outside labour. The 
cost of running the school, exclusive of teachers’ salaries, is only £20 a year 
for each child. 

Visitors to the shops of Suva find that Fijian native crafts are dying fast 
and efforts are being made at Adi Cakobau school to revive interest in them. 
The party were shown children preparing four of the basic materials, voivoi 
flax, vau (lacebark), coco-nut leaf and coco-nut fibre, and making mats, 
meke or dancing skirts, coco-nut string, baskets, and sasa brooms. 

The deep voices of the girls harmonised in English and Fijian songs and 
a number of meke, native dances, were demonstrated. ‘The programme 
concluded with an exhibition of modern English physical education. 

Formal English education blended with the best of Fiji’s own culture is 
creating at Adi Cakobau School a group of Fijian women who will pioneer 
a new way of life for themselves and their sisters in the scattered islands of 
their home. 

{Source: New Zealand Herald, June 12, 1950, reproduced in the New Zealand 
Government’s bulletin Forefront, July 15, 1950.] 


Youth Work in Mauritius 

The Mauritius youth advisory committee continues its varied list of activities. 
In February and March 1950 it ran a series of six talks on drama production; 
at Easter there was the usual holiday camp on the north coast; and discussion 
groups, ping-pong competitions, handicraft courses, and other routine activities 
go on as usual. 


Film strips in the Bush 
In a recent issue of Oversea Education we referred to a newly developed 
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film-strip producer projector working off a Bialaddin kerosene pressure lamp. 
The manufacturers, Messrs. Watson, Manasty & Co., Ltd., of 34 Twickenham 
Road, Teddington, Middlesex, inform us that the projector is now in production. 
There are two models, at £14 and £11, the lantern not being included. 


Singapore Education Week 

In May 1950 the Singapore Government arranged an education week, with 
the object of making the people of Singapore go and see what is happening 
in the schools, realise that the schools are their schools, and cease to take 
education for granted. “‘In Education Week,” says the director of education, 
“we want to show everybody in Singapore—and outside it—how our present 
system has been built up, what we can expect in the next few years, and what 
our children are doing in schools now.” 

The programme was a varied one. All the schools held exhibitions of art 
and crafts and projects, and the Singapore Art Society sponsored a combined 
schools exhibition. There were exhibitions of text-books produced for use in 
Malayan schools, of American educational texts, of practical work in technical 
education, and of education in civics. The Victoria school presented an open-air 
performance of Twelfth Night; there was a grand concert, and there were cinema 
shows; and the week ended with a grand rally of 14,000 children. 

The published programme book contains some interesting information 
about Singapore’s educational progress. A diagram shows how the 39,000 
school-children of 1945 have increased to 124,000 in 1950, and how Singapore 
intends to increase to 235,000 by 1954. The book gives us, under the heading 
Do You Know?, fourteen bits of information, which we did not know. Among 
them are that of the 124,000 pupils now in school, only 36,000 are girls; that 
655 boys and girls passed the Cambridge School Certificate Examination in 
1949; that the University of Malaya has 650 students (almost the same number!) 
and that Singapore has at present only 4,000 children in secondary classes. 

This last item of news sends us back again to the Singapore education plan, 
where we read that the Government aims at providing secondary education 
for about one child in five; and if we read it carefully, we gather that one child 
in thirty will attend an academic or grammar-type school, one in thirty a 
technical school, one in thirty a commercial school, and three in thirty a modern 
school. Presumably satisfactory arrangements will be made for transferring 


pupils. 


Rhodesian Mary Goes to School 

The Northern Rhodesian information department has published, in 
English and four African languages, an illustrated booklet urging parents to 
send their girls to school. It is aimed especially at the father, who says: ‘“What 
use is education to women? Why should I send my daughter to school? I want 
her to get married as every woman should and to have children, and look 
after her husband. And she can learn this work best by helping her mother 
in the village.”’ The text and the illustrations rub in well that Mary will learn 
to use a sewing-machine (saving money on tailors and dressmakers), to wash 
and iron and mend clothes, to bath a baby, to spin and weave sisal thread, 
and to keep her house and garden clean and tidy. What more natural than 
that she should marry a husband incomparably handsome, charming, and 
distinguished? 


Educational Pamphlets on Films and Film-Strips 

Film Centre Ltd. has published a series of pamphlets on the general 
principles involved in the use of films and film-strips in fundamental education. 
The series is produced in collaboration with UNESCO and is designed to 
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assist teachers, doctors and others whose work leads them to use educational 
films and film-strips. 

The titles published so far are: The Film and Film Education, Film and Film- 
strip Projection in Fundamental Education, Choice and Care of Film-strips in Funda- 
mental Education, Film Discussion Groups in Fundamental Education, and A Guide to 
International Film Series. 

The first four of these are published at 1s. each, the last at 15. 6d. 

One wonders why the phrase fundamental education has to be brought in, 
for almost everything in these pamphlets applies wherever films or film-strips 
are being used. The authors do, however, say that they are aware of the often 
difficult conditions in which films and film-strips have to be used, and they give 
sound and useful advice on all sorts of technical points. The address of the 
Film Centre Ltd., Publishers, is 167-8, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 


Unaccompanied Children in Britain 

An interesting experiment has recently been started by an unofficial 
organisation, in an attempt to meet the problems that so many parents serving 
overseas have to face in connection with the care and upbringing of their 
children. 

The Women’s Corona Club is open to past and present women members of 
the Colonial Service and the Colonial Office, and the wives and widows of past 
and present men members. Hitherto, like the men’s Corona Club, it has done 
nothing but arrange an annual social gathering in London. But since so many 
of its members have experienced the problems of family life in the Colonies, the 
Women’s Corona Club has now started a bureau for the exchange of informa- 
tion about homes and holiday accommodation, nurseries, and junior schools, 
which specialise in the care of children whose parents are abroad, and for 
giving the personal help which relatives sometimes give when they are available. 

The Club has discovered that there is a fund of goodwill amongst its mem- 
bers living in Britain. Many with children of their own are willing to give hos- 
pitality during the holidays to children whose parents are abroad. Others will 
take children out, and have them to stay at half term. Others again will visit 
(and if necessary report on) homes and schools in their neighbourhood. Many 
living in London are prepared to do escort duty in meeting trains. In fact, the 
Club has set out to provide an ‘“‘Aunt”’ service. 

The Women’s Corona Club cannot, of course, be responsible for all the 
addresses on its records, nor can it guarantee that the accommodation it 
suggests will be satisfactory. Wherever possible it is hoped that parents will 
themselves look at the homes and schools which they contemplate for their 
children. But in order that the addresses may be as appropriate as possible, the 
Club is forming a panel of its members living in different parts of the country, 
who will view and report on addresses in their areas when requested by the 
Committee. 

Lady Harragin, who has been active in visiting homes and schools for this 
purpose, writes: 

“For many years I was separated for a time from two or three of my 
own children while my husband and I were in Nyasaland and Kenya. 
The fact that I and they were fortunate beyond words in being able, for 
almost the whole of that time, to call my mother’s home our home, and to 
treat it exactly as such, only sharpens the point for one of the multitude of 
grandmothers, aunts, cousins, and family friends who for obvious reasons are 
quite unable to act in loco parentis in these days of shrunken establishments 
and hopelessly dwindled or non-existent staffs. 

**There still comes in the history of many a colonial official’s family life 
—in spite of the growing efficiency of the colonial schools—the sad day when 
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it is finally decided that John must be left behind “‘this time” and perhaps 
Mary too. The families on both sides are reviewed, probably for the tenth 
or twentieth time, and it is yet again agreed that both Grannies are out of 
the question, Uncle George has moved into a much smaller house, and 
Aunt Pamela cannot even get a daily. It is in these cases that we hope our 
bureau will be useful—and increasingly so, because domestic life in Britain 
does not promise soon to become more blissful and yet there are many 
things here, imponderable as well as material, that children need and 
cannot find abroad. 

“It must be our function to seek, first and above all, for kindness in 
unlimited quantities, to compensate in a small way for the almost incom- 
pensatable. Let no consideration of efficiency blind us to the fact that 
kindness for the temporarily bereaved and very young is by far the most 
important factor, and by kindness I mean no sentimental outpouring or 
mawkish sympathising, but a genuine and fundamental understanding and 
abiding love for children, and the power to keep them happy, healthy, and 
busy. 
“I do not in the least minimise the importance of trained teaching, 
competent medical attention, a well-planned dietary, scientific ventilation, 
organised games, attractive uniforms, and reasonable fees. But I should 
wish to think of these as trees, an integral part of the wood but assuredly 
not the whole of it. 

“I should wish also to be confident that the Christian ethic were a 
living thing in each of these families, schools, and holiday homes—though I 
am by no means so optimistic as to expect it always in these days—and at any 
rate to be confident that the teaching of moral principles were placed very 
high indeed in the curriculum. 

“Children without their parents need the very next best that they can 
be given, and I am confident that this very next best can be found—and not 
always in the most obvious places.” 


Enquiries about the Women’s Corona Club and its new bureau should be 
made to the Hon. Secretary, Women’s Corona Club, Colonial Office, Church 
House, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1 


Margaret Wrong Prize 

This Prize will be offered annually by the Trustees of the Margaret Wrong 
Memorial Fund for original literary work by writers of African race living in a 
part of Africa to be decided upon each year by the Trustees. 

REGULATIONS FOR 1951 

1. A silver medal and a money prize not exceeding £5 will be offered in 
1951. 
2. In 1951 manuscripts are invited from Gambia, Sierra Leone, Nigeria 
Gold Coast, Liberia, French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, French 
Cameroons. 

The length of manuscripts should be not less than 5,000 or more than 

15,000 words. 

= The language may be English or French. 

The manuscript must be of an imaginative character or descriptive of 

Allien life or thought, and suitable for general reading. 

6. Manuscripts should be addressed: 

““Margaret Wrong Prize,” c/o The International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 

7. Manuscripts must reach the London Office of the International Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature for Africa before December 31st, 1951. 
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8. In the award of the Prize the decision of the Trustees will be final. 

The Memorial Fund is still open, and contributions should be sent to the 
Treasurer, the Rev. Michael Davidson, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 

In a recent issue of Oversea Education it was wrongly stated that subscriptions 
should be sent to Mr. G. T. Benson. We apologise for the error. 


Sotl Conservation in Colombia 

At the Beirut conference of UNESCO in 1948, the delegation of Colombia 
secured the adoption of soil conservation as one of the objectives of mass 
education. At the mass education project at Viani, high up in the Andes, one of 
the greatest problems is to arrest soil erosion. Early in 1949, the Government 
obtained through the good offices of UNESCO the assistance of Mr. Patricio 
Sanchez, a soil scientist from the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Mr. Sanchez 
spent nine months on the Viani project, and has now written an account of the 
work going on there, which UNESCO has published as one of its series of 
Occasional Papers in Education. 

The main part of the paper is divided into two sections: the first a study of 
the soils of the Viani area, the second an account of the educational conservation 
activities. More technical matter is left to the appendices. Mr. Sanchez’s 
account of his work in finding and training group leaders, getting the schools 
and the teachers interested in the project and setting them to tasks they had 
never dreamed of, and getting hold of the boys who were on the point of drifting 
away from Viani altogether, is full of interest to all educationists who have to 
handle rural problems. It is interesting too to note that out of all his agricul- 
tural work Mr. Sanchez has developed the need for work among the women of 
Viani, and UNESCO has recently provided him with a colleague, Miss Carmela 
Carpio of Puerto Rico, an expert in home economics. 

The Viani mass education project is what UNESCO calls an associated 
project, that is to say, a project in which the authorities keep in close touch with 
UNESCO, keeping it regularly supplied with progress reports, and receiving 
from UNESCO in return information on similar work going on elsewhere, and 
on occasion also (as at Viani) the services of expert consultants. There are very 
few associated projects so far in British territories, though Anchau and Udi, 
and one or two in other parts of Africa, have, we believed, accepted this status. 

This series of Occasional Papers in Education is definitely one of UNESCO’s 
better efforts. There are seven of them so far, though one of the seven is 
published in a Spanish edition only; the others are all available in English and 
French. They are available free on request to UNESCO’s education clearing 
house, at 19 avenue Kléber, Paris XVIe. They are worth asking for. 
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Adult Education in Rural Communities. Yang Hsin-Pao. 

Developing Adult Education Programmes. Homer Kempfer (Paris, UNESCO; 
London, H.M.S.O.), pp. iii, 27. 

Suggestions for the Preparation of Reading Matter. Ismael Rodriguez Bou (Paris, 
UNESCO; London, H.M.S.O.), pp. 29. (No price marked.) 

These two mimeographed booklets are two of UNESCO’s “Occasional 
Papers in Education”, published by the education clearing-house. All three 
papers were prepared for the inter-American seminar on literacy and adult 
education held at Quitandinha in Brazil in the summer of 1949, usually known 
as the Rio seminar. 

Dr. Bou comes from the University of Puerto Rico, and it is perhaps 
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unfortunate that he shows no awareness of any work on this problem that has 
been done outside the New World. He is, however, well aware of the nature 
of the problem, and, reading between the lines, we can see that the conditions 
which Dr. Bou and his colleagues are facing are very much the same as those 
facing British workers from Honduras to Sarawak. All those engaged in the 
big task of producing reading material for tropical schools or for newly literate 
adults in under-developed territories should read Dr. Bou’s paper; even if they 
do not agree with all of it, they will find it stimulating and suggestive. 

Dr. Kempfer’s paper is brief, but it provides a useful list of methods of 
adult education, with their advantages and shortcomings. We are prejudiced 
in favour of an educationist who reminds himself and his readers that “there 
is no substitute for living among the people and being alert to their problems 
and needs. Mix with people; know people.” 

Dr. Yang Hsin-Pao is on the staff of the rural welfare division of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation. He writes with the remote rural semi-tribal 
village very much in the front of his mind; he knows all the difficulties and 
does not shirk them. His point of view is that of the rural extension worker. He 
conceives that the function of adult education is to combat the evils of ignor- 
ance, poverty and physical weakness; he emphasises the necessity of using the 
existing social structure and institutions, and planning each campaign with 
a decp knowledge of local conditions, to supply local needs. 

UNESCO is doing good service in publishing these occasional papers, 
which put us in touch with the thought of our colleagues overseas who are 
tackling the same problems as we are. 


Education in Panama. Delia Goetz (Washington, D.C., U.S.A., Federal Security 
Agency Office of Education), pp. go. 

Education in Venezuela. Delia Goetz (Washington, D.C., U.S.A., Federal Security 
Agency Office of Education), pp. 104. 

These are two more of the U.S. Government’s useful series of monographs 
on the educational systems of the American republics. Like the other books 
in the series, several of which have been noticed in Oversea Education, they are 
factual descriptions based on the latest available information and statistics, in 
both these cases those of 1946. They both reveal much the same state of things: 
a group of enlightened educationists struggling to overcome the familiar 
difficulties of lack of funds and of qualified staff. One of Panama’s leading 
educationists is quoted as saying, ““We lack money, not ideas.”” Panama 
“usually devotes about one-fifth of her total budget to education each year, 
but the amount is insufficient, for the appropriation for education does not 
increase in the same proportion as the school population increases”. In 
Venezuela, “lack of materials and equipment has seriously handicapped 
instruction in many of Venezuela’s schools. . . . In 1944, in some states, 80 per 
cent of the children enrolled in school had no desks.”’ In colonies and in 
sovereign states alike we meet this difficulty: ‘“‘we lack money, not ideas”. 
These little books will increase our sympathy for our colleagues in Latin 
America, who are grappling so manfully with the difficulties which we know 
all too well. 


An Illustrated History of Modern Europe, 1789-1945. Denis Richards (London, 
Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. xv+364. 6s. 6d. 

The well-deserved popularity of this clear and well-written survey is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that it has already reached its fifth edition. 
The illustrations, in particular the picture charts, are vivid and instructive, 
and include a number of excellent cartoons, most, but not all, from Punch. The 
marginal running summaries are most useful. The appendices consist of a 
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bibliography and a glossary of political terms used in the book. It is a book 
that every school library overseas would do well to get, for girls and boys read 
it: possibly the illustrations have much to do with its popularity, but, certainly 
in one school known to the reviewer, one of the earlier editions of this book 
was as popular with school certificate pupils as any historical novel in the 
school library. 


Practical Nursing Procedures. Pearl L. Prior (London, United Society for Christian 
Literature, Lutterworth Press), pp. 194, 45. net. 

This is a book based on lessons given to nurses in the C.M.S. Iyi Enu 
Hospital, Nigeria. It is intended as an outline of lessons to be explained and 
demonstrated by Sister Tutors. It has an index and blank pages for additional 
notes. It is a practical, useful book that can be strongly recommended. 


The Jews from Cyrus to Herod. Norman H. Snaith (The Religious Education 
Press, Ltd.), pp. 208, 6s. od. 

Dr. Basil Yeaxlee, the General Editor of the Gateway Handbooks of Reli- 
gious Knowledge, has been fortunate in getting this book for inclusion in the 
series. Dr. Norman Snaith, the writer of this volume, is a well-known authority 
on the Old Testament. He has provided rather stronger meat (especially in the 
chapters on ‘““‘Demons and Angels’’) than is to be found in the preceding volume 
by Dr. Godfrey Phillips. This is a book that will provide excellent materia! for 
study and discussion by sixth forms and by adult students. There is a carefully 
compiled bibliography. 


Designing and Making. W. W. Sawyer and L. S. Grawley (Basil Blackwell), 
pp. 192. gs. 6d. net. 

This is described as ‘“‘a book for boys, girls and inventors’’, Perhaps it 
would be more correctly described as for “‘boy and girl inventors”. It is a book 
intended to be used by schools. The wise teacher will welcome it even if it is 
a little of a hotch-potch, not fitting exactly into a timetable of labelled studies. 
But perhaps teachers are getting away from all that and are prepared to defy 
the conventional timetable, if by so doing interest can be aroused and effort 
stimulated. When the book was tried out on a young boy inventor, it had an 
immediate success: he set to work at once on inventing an adding machine. 
Every school with boys or girls of twelve upwards should have a copy of this 
book. It will be found to be of great help in the teaching of mathematics in 
oversea schools that are similar or parallel to the Modern Schools of England. 


Economics of Everyday Life. Gertrude Williams (Penguin Books), pp. 284, 1s. 6d. 

Mrs. Williams is on the staff of Bedford College, University of London, 
where she is Reader in Social Economics. In this book she makes a very success- 
ful effort to explain the fundamentals of economics to the general reader. 
Even in the more difficult chapters such as those on the structure of industry 
and the causes and dangers of inflation, she manages to write in a non-technical 
manner that the general reader can understand. This clear and succinct 
account of economic development in post-war Britain should find a place in all 
oversea school libraries. 


Romanesque Architecture in England. Sir Alfred Clapham (Longmans, Green & Co.), 
pp. 44. 25. od. net. 

This is another booklet in “The Arts in Britain” series. Sir Alfred Clapham 
is a leading authority on the Romanesque style in Europe and has written an 
excellent review of the most important surviving examples of Romanesque 
architecture in England. He analyses the influence of the Anglo-Norman 
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‘ 


school and singles out Durham Cathedral as its “‘crowning achievement” and 
a building ‘“‘in the front rank of the architectural works of the Middle Ages in 


Europe”’. 


The Education of the Young Worker. Report of the Oxford 1949 Conference 
(Oxford University Press), pp. 84. 25. 6d. net. 

In his Foreword, Dr. M. L. Jacks, Director of the Oxford University 
Department of Education, explains how this second 1949 Conference considered 
one of the specific lines of inquiries raised at the first 1948 Conference. The 
subject for discussion by this widely representative Conference (there were repre- 
sentatives of all bodies concerned with the education training and general 
welfare of young workers between the ages of 15 and 20) was ““The Entry into 
Work’’, under its special aspects of Guidance and Instruction. While the report 
and its recommendations are directed entirely to the United Kingdom, it will be 
valuable overseas as indicating general principles and useful lines of approach. 


The Farmers’ Soil. Book II. Gwen Cross (Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 39. 
10d. 

This is the second in the Tropical Library, Farming Series. The first in 
the series, The First Farmers, has already been favourably reviewed in Oversea 
Education. The second volume more than maintains the high standards of the 
first—simple and clear, with stimulating exercises. 


How to Look after Cattle. W. H. Turnbull (Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 70. 
Is. 10d. 

This is a little book intended for farmers, teachers, and students in South 
Africa, written by Mr. W. H. Turnbull, agricultural education officer of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. Mr. Turnbull has been responsible for three other 
volumes in this “Garden Pathfinders” series. All of them contain useful prac- 
tical directions and advice. At the end of each chapter there are explanations 
of the difficult and technical words that are used. 


Paths to Better English. Book I. E. A. L. Gaskin (University of London Press), 
pp. 176. 2s. gd. 

This is the first part of a new course in English for secondary schools overseas. 
The writer is a senior education officer in the Colonial Education Service. 
There are some useful exercises and the language is chosen with care so as to 
be suited to pupils whose mother-tongue is not English. While there is a 
well-planned scheme for each lesson, there is no indication of the general 
syllabus or scheme of work that is to be covered. The well-arranged pro- 
nunciation exercises are based on English Pronunciation Exercises by H. A. 
Harman. 


Tales from the Veld. Books I and II. G. T. Millar (University of London Press), 
pp. 72. 15. 6d. each. 

These two books of tales are by an Inspector of Schools in Southern Rhodesia. 
The first book has tales, among others, of the baboon, the white stork, the 
secretary bird, and the musk-cat; the second book includes tales of the black 
eagle, the chameleon, the mongoose, and the jackal. This is a delightful 
collection of tales told in interesting fashion and in simple language; and the 
tales do more than interest, for they teach much about the ways and habits 


of the animals concerned. 


Thoughts of a Schoolmaster. H.S. Shelton (Hutchinson), pp. 223. 1os. 6d. net. 
This is a second edition of a well-known book. From his varied experience 
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of schools, as pupil and as master, Mr. Shelton obtains ingredients for a good 
dish rendered more appetising by the sauce of much common sense and shrewd 
observation that he provides. This second edition, almost a new book rather 
than a revised edition, gives an account of the changes that have occurred in 
English education since the book was first published in 1934, the chief changes 
having been caused by the 1944 Education Act. The fundamental question 
that this book considers is the purpose and the scope of secondary education. 
All who are interested in this question, parents as well as teachers, will find 
Thoughts of a Schoolmaster most stimulating. 


A Treasury of Jamaican Poetry. Selected and Edited by J. E. Clare McFarlane 
(University of London Press), pp. 159. 55. net. 

As Mr. B. H. Easter, formerly director of education, Jamaica, remarks in 
a brief introduction to this volume of verse, ‘Jamaica is a poet’s paradise and 
this book gives us an entry to it.”” The selection has been made with care, but 
inevitably a few of the gems in this treasury shine with less lustre than the 
others. Forty-one writers are represented, and of these seventeen are women. 
There are useful biographical notes on the poets in an appendix. This collection 
of verse is intended primarily “to acquaint the young people of the West Indies 
with the poetic tradition of their lovely islands”, and this book will no doubt 
find its way into all Jamaican schools. 


The Bronté Sisters. Phyllis Bentley (Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 44. Is. net. 
G. K. Chesterton. Christopher Hollis (Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 44. Is. net. 
Joseph Conrad. Oliver Warner (Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 44. Is. net. 
Bernard Shaw. A. C. Ward (Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 40. Is. net. 

These are four of the booklets in the Biographical Series of supplements to 
‘British Book News’’; the general editor is T. O. Beachcroft and the series is 
published for the British Council and the National Book League. The writers 
have been chosen with care and wisdom—Phyllis Bentley was born, and lived 
a large part of her life, in what may be called the Bronté country; Christopher 
Hollis knew Chesterton personally and may be said to be like Chesterton in 
interests as well as in religion; Oliver Warner has a highly specialised knowledge 
of sea subjects and of writers about the sea; A. C. Ward, author of Twentieth 
Century Literature, 1901-1940, is a dramatic critic (and an amateur dramatist 
who has produced several of Bernard Shaw’s plays). In each of this excellent 
series, which should be in every school library, there is a valuable appendix 
with a select bibliography. 


British Services Education. Major-General C. Lloyd (Longmans, Green & Co.), 
Pp: 95. 35. 6d. net. 

This is another excellent British Council publication. It gives a brief 
historical outline of the development of education in the British Armed Forces. 
It goes into greater detail concerning recent educational experiments and 
educational achievements in the Services, particularly in adult education. The 
book is both informative and suggestive. 


A Short History of Agriculture in the British Colonies. G. B. Masefield (Oxford 
University Press), pp. vi+175. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is the first time, the preface to this book informs us, that the story of 
agriculture in the British Colonies has been told as a whole. Mr. G. B. Masefield, 
lecturer in colonial agriculture at Oxford and formerly provincial agricultural 
officer in Uganda, tells the story well, and has included a most useful biblio- 
graphy for each section. While the history is intended to cover those territories 
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under the direction of the Colonial Office, there are also references to the High 
Commission territories in South Africa, to the Sudan, to Southern Rhodesia, 
and to the Dominion of Ceylon, which has made so important a contribution 
to tropical agriculture. The book touches on the future as well as the past, as, 
for example, in the chapter on Malaya, the concluding paragraph of which 
deals with Professor Cheesman’s report on the potentialities of cocoa, not as 
yet introduced on any scale in that country. 


George Bernard Shaw. E. Strauss (Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 74. 25. net. 

This is another volume in the Essential English Library series of books, 
non-fiction and fiction, intended mainly for foreign students. The book is well 
written, so that if there is any “‘writing down”? it is skilfully concealed. New 
words are given, with phonetic transcription, in a glossary. This is a worthy 
companion to the other volumes in this excellent series. 


Classwal Indian Sculpture. Caintamoni Kar (Alex Tiranti), pp. vii+30+85 
plates. 6s. net. 

Middle Kingdom Art in Ancient Egypt. Cyril Aldred (Alex Tiranti), pp. vii+56 
+-83 plates. 65. net. 

These are the fourteenth and the fifteenth volumes in the ‘Chapters in 
Art’, a series of monographs on interesting phases in art. Classical Indian 
Sculpture, which describes developments from King Asoka in the third century 
B.c. to that of the Imperial Guptas in the sixth century a.p., is the first of a 
number of volumes intended to form a comprehensive introduction to the study 
of ancient and medieval art in India. Middle Kingdom Art in Ancient Egypt, 
which surveys art of the Middle Kingdom in Egypt from 2300 to 1540 B.c., is 
the second of four volumes intended to form an introduction to the art of Ancient 
Egypt. Both of these books are lavishly illustrated and include maps, biblio- 
graphies, and descriptive notes on the plates. Both volumes deserve a warm 
welcome. 


The Moonstone (Wilkie Collins). Adapted and Simplified by E. M. Atwood 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. ix+148. 2s. 

This is another book in Longmans’ Simplified English series, of which 
Mr. Kingsley Williams is the General Editor. The simplification has been done 
very skilfully. The Simplified English Series is continuing to supply books that 
can be read and enjoyed by those whose mother tongue is not English and 
whose English vocabulary is restricted. It is a good book for class reading or 
for the class library. 


A Short History of the British West Indies. H. V. Wiseman (University of London 
Press), pp. 159. 6s. 

In an admirable introductory chapter Mr. Wiseman stresses that to the 
administrator the British West Indies supremely present the problems of vast 
space. As a historian he is undaunted by such considerations. That he has 
compressed his history into some 150 pages is no mean achievement, but both 
author and reader have to pay the price. In his Foreword to the book, Mr. 
P. M. Sherlock writes: “History has often suffered from those who seize on the 
colourful and neglect the significant; . . . the buccaneers have their place in 
(Caribbean) history, but they are not the central figures.”” This is true enough, 
but Mr. Wiseman dismisses the buccaneers in a couple of pages, Rodney and 
Nelson in a few lines. The only departure from his rigid self-imposed discipline 
is a paragraph on “Carib Warner”. For the general reader a little more colour 
would have been attractive, and it is perhaps not ungracious to suggest that 
room could have been found for it by a drastic reduction of Chapter II. This 
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brief study of Caribbean pre-history falls between two stools, and lacks illus- 
trations of the more important remains of the civilisation of the Mayas—an 
omission the more remarkable in view of the general excellence of the photo- 
graphs reproduced in the book. 

Mr. Wiseman is, on the whole, happier when dealing with economic and 
social affairs than when treating of political history. Chapters III, 1V, and IX 
savour somewhat of the Blue Book. Much of the information could have been 
consigned to footnotes or to an appendix, or conveyed by such admirable 
diagrams as appear on pages 99 and 110. Compression must also be responsible 
for occasional obscurities: ““Down to 1850 this fruit was little known in England, 
except the Canaries.” The best chapter is that dealing with the abolition of 
slavery. 

Some reziers will dislike Mr. Wiseman’s rare jibes (“‘peace in our time’’), 
or his strictures on the Colonial Service, or the stress he lays on sociology, 
which he 2dmits “has yet to become a practical science which can be under- 
stood and used by administrators’; but he is very much alive to the danger 
of “‘blind copying of Western civilisation by colonial peoples’. 

The book leads up to a stimulating statement of the problems of the future, 
notably those besetting federation, and fully justifies Mr. Sherlock’s claim for 
its usefulness at the present stage of West Indian affairs. 


South-east Asia. Professor E. H. G. Dobby (University of London Press Ltd.), 


pp. 415. 18s. 

Professor Dobby is to be warmly thanked for satisfying a long-felt want by 
gathering into one volume the many aspects of the geography of South-east 
Asia, “‘the critical importance of which,” he says, “became apparent during 
the last war when the scarcity of information demonstrated how little study 
had been given to the region as a whole.” 

Part II of South-east Asia describes the geography of the countries of Malaya, 
Burma, the East Indies—Western Archipelago, the East Indies—Eastern 
Archipelago, Siam, Indo-China and the Philippine Islands under the headings 
of Natural, Cultural, and Social Landscapes. 

Part I has the title, ““The Natural Landscape of South-east Asia’’, and its 
five chapters give full information about the Natural Landscape in general, 
Climatic Factors, Drainage Patterns, Natural Vegetation, and Soils. 

Part III has chapters on Agriculture, Fisheries, Industry and Trade, 
Peoples, Politics and Prospects. A good bibliography gives sources from which 
the author has drawn and offers material for additional reading. In the next 
edition, which will certainly be needed in the near future, the index should be 
expanded to meet the needs of those who use this volume as a reference book. 

The author in his Preface assumes that readers will already know modern 
writings on the physical, environmental, and social aspects of geography, but 
in making such an assumption Professor Dobby is in danger of failing in one 
of his aims, which is to “‘stimulate the sociologist, the administrator, the 
politician, and the business man to see the relation of their work to the general 
field’. It is doubtful how far these readers will understand many of the technical 
terms and much of the jargon which are used in Part I. This part gives the 
impression of consisting of material which has been collected and compressed 
to form the subject-matter of lectures during the delivery of which the lecturer 
is in a position to expand and explain any points which his audience may 
require. A reader who has not these advantages may find this part rather 
heavy going, but when Professor Dobby gets into his stride in Part II and is 
writing about cultural landscapes and social geography he presents clear and 
interesting pictures. 

As the book will be studied by many to whom English is not their mother- 
tongue, it is a pity that there is so much jargon; standard works of geography 
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have been written without its use. One minor criticism can be made about the 
size of some of the maps, which with advantage could have been larger. The 
use of the word “‘or”’ between “‘areca” and “‘betel’’ (page 371) might convey to 
the reader the idea that the shredded areca nut and the betel vein leaf are 
different names for one and the same ingredient of the mixture which is chewed. 

We share the author’s hopes that this contribution to the geography of 
South-east Asia will encourage and help students living in that region to write 
about their own countries. 


It's How You Take It. G. Colket Caner (Kingswood, Surrey, The World’s 
Work, Ltd.), pp. vili+155. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. Caner is a psychiatrist at Harvard, and his book is American in tone 
throughout. The idea is a sound one. Dr. Caner sets out to write in simple 
language about the elementary phenomena of psychology for adolescent readers. 
His method is to ask himself a string of questions and supply more or less 
conclusive answers of half a page or a page. Much of it seems rather naive 
and superficial, and Dr. Caner, of course, is thinking all the time of American, 
not tropical, conditions. But although Dr. Caner has not written the standard 
book of simple psychology that tropical educationists need, his book contains 
a good deal that will be helpful, and it deserves a place in the school library. 


African Fruits. E. M. Baker (University of London Press Ltd., 1950), pp. 48. 
Is. gd. 

According to the foreword by the deputy director of education (women) 
of Nigeria, this little book is intended to convey some information about the 
food values of the various well-known tropical and sub-tropical fruits. The 
author, who has had experience in South and West Africa as a teacher and 
organiser of domestic science, has attempted to provide something to improve 
the normal diet of the people and to raise the general standard of health. A 
number of useful recipes for fruit dishes is included. 


Wall Charts. (Unmounted) Educational Productions Ltd., Wakefield and 
London. (1950) Italy. 4 charts, 20s. per set. Spain, 3 charts, 155. per 
set. Greece, 3 charts, 15s. per set. Portugal, 2 charts, 10s. per set. 

These sets are attractively illustrated in colour, and each set presents an 
overall picture of the country concerned, e.g. one of the three charts of Spain 
states in prominent lettering the area, the population, physical conformation of 
the country, details of the Balearic Islands, communications and the names of 
the largest towns. A map of Spain layered in colour to show the 1,500 ft. 
contours bears the names and positions of the principal towns, the direction of 
the main rivers and railway routes. On another map are the summer and 
winter isotherms, and there is a brief statement in bold type about the general 
climatic conditions. There are pictures of the Escurial, the Pyrenees, the date 
palms of Elche and a bridge over a canyon. On one of the charts of Portugal is 

given an outline of the history of this country from 1139 onwards. There is a 

map showing the sea routes of Bartholomew Diaz and Vasco da Gama, and 

there are pictures of port wine vats, sardines being packed, and fisher folk. The 
charts of Greece and Italy follow the same pattern. 

The remarks made about this series of wall charts in the July 1949 number 
of Oversea Education apply to these now mentioned. 


Rice, Sugar, Bananas. (Unmounted) Educational Productions Ltd., Wakefield 
and London. 19 in. X 24 in. (1950.) 

Due to the generosity of three well-known firms these charts are available 

from the publishers at the following nominal charges:—Rice and Bananas, 
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1s. each, Sugar, free. These charts explain by means of easily understood illus- 
trations the various processes which each commodity undergoes before it is 
ready for the consumer. A pamphlet giving the story of the banana accompanies 
the chart. 


The Law. A set of 6 Charts. Educational Productions Ltd., Wakefield and 
London (1950). 30s. the set. 

This set of well illustrated Charts will be of help to any teacher who wishes 
to explain to his pupils the structure of the English legal system. Sheet 1 is 
entitled ‘“The Law’, and by illustrations and statements Common Law, 
Equity and Statute Law are explained. Sheet 2 deals with the workings of 
Criminal Courts. The steps from the serving of a summons or warrant and a 
summary arrest through the Magistrates’ Court, Quarter Sessions, Assizes, 
Court of Criminal Appeal, and Further Appeal are explained by pictures. 
Two other pictures show what are meant by Probation and the work of 
Juvenile Courts. Sheet 3 explains in greater detail by descriptions and illu- 
strations the work of Magistrates’ Courts and Assizes. Sheet 4 illustrates the 
work of the Civil Courts. Sheet 5 shows in one picture examples of actions in 
the Civil Courts, namely Slander, Libel, Landlord and ‘Tenant and Compensa- 
tion, and of hearings by Tribunals, namely Rents of Furnished Apartments, 
War Disability Pensions, and Family Allowances, Application for Licences. 
Sheet 6 supplies information about different branches of the legal profession. 


wih RG Sno: 


The following visual aids have been published by the Tea Bureau, 22 Regent 
Street, W.1. 

Wall Picture. ‘“Tea Plucker at Work’. This is designed as class teaching 
material for primary schools and shows the essential features of tea growing. 

Reference Map. ‘‘Main Areas of ‘Tea Production” designed to locate accu- 
rately the most important districts with statistics for production and export in 


OR, 


1938 and 1948. This map in layered shades of brown measuring 28 x 18 in. 
apart from its information about the tea industry will be useful in the study of 
the geography of countries round the Indian Ocean, and along the western 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

Booklets. To assist these visual aids the Tea Bureau has published the follow- 
ing attractive booklets which contain photographs and maps—‘‘Tea, a Pro- 
gressive Industry’; ‘““Tea from India”; ‘““Tea from Pakistan’; ‘“Tea from 
Ceylon”: (new booklets on Indonesia and British Africa will be published 
shortly). 


Lakes and Rivers of Kenya. Hugh Copley, Highway Press, Nairobi. (Longmans 
Green and Co. 1948), pp. 80. 25. 3d. 

When Dragons Roamed East Africa. Hugh Copley. Highway Press, Nairobi. (Long- 
mans Green and Co. 1948), pp. 64. 2s. 6d. 

These two little books in the Highway Nature Guides which have been 
written and illustrated by a member of the Kenya game department mainly for 
reading in that territory will have a much wider appeal and value, especially if 
they encourage teachers to make with their pupils similar studies of their own 
environment. 

In the first book Mr. Copley traces the history and physical character of 
Kenya’s lakes and rivers. He then describes their animals, birds, reptiles, fishes, 
and crustacea, and ends by a chapter on Man, his boats and methods of fishing. 

The second book is described as a little guide to a very remote chapter of the 
history of East Africa. A table of geological records from the Cainozoic to the 
Palaeozoic era with the dominant forms of animals, the age in years from the 
present time and the climate of each era which is printed on the end cover 
indicates the material of the book. This material is grouped into sections 
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describing the land the dragons lived in; the dragons of the air; the dragons of the 
land; the dragons of the sea. 


All Over the World. B. A. Workman (Longmans’ African Geographies 1949), 
pp. 144. 25. gd. 

Round Africa. J. M. Winterbottom (Longmans’ African Geographies 1950), 
pp. 112. 25. 6d. 

A First Geography of Kenya. E. Carey Francis (Longmans, Green & Co.), 
pp. 30. Is. 

The West Indies. Philip Sherlock. (Thomas Nelson & Sons), pp. 63. 15. 4d. 


The first two geography books are well produced with many pictures and 
maps. In All Over the World some attempt has been made by means of questions 
to draw attention to geographical features in the pictures, and there are a 
number of questions on the subject matter of each chapter. But the author of 
Round Africa evidently expects the teacher to frame his own exercises on the 
material which has been provided. It is to be hoped that teachers will see that 
their pupils use the books as sources of interesting geographical material, and 
not merely as books to be read and forgotten. 

In contrast to these books is First Geography of Kenya, the demand for which, 
since its first publication in 1942, shows that it has met a need. The author, who 
is the well-known head of the Alliance High School, Kikuyu, evidently believes 
in geography being factual and he includes much material in the 30 pages of his 
book. Some modern geographers may object to this treatment of their subject, 
but one wonders whether it might not be more beneficial to pupils when they 
leave school if they have learned some facts of geography instead of much of the 
woolliness and jargon which afflict some geography teaching. If a pupil in 
Kenya is certain of the framework provided by A First Geography of Kenya he will 
enjoy all the more the information provided so interestingly by the stories of 
travel, e.g. in the African Geographies. The West Indies, which forms one of a 
series of practical work books published by Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons has 
given in a small space interesting accounts of the different aspects of the 
geography of the Caribbean Area. The following sample of its contents in- 
dicates the variety of these aspects: The People of the West Indies; First 
Discovery ; The Fight against Spain; The Age of the Buccaneers; When Sugar 
was King; Bananas from Jamaica, in addition to chapters on scenery and 
climate, the Islands: Grouping and Government. The book is well illustrated 
with photographs, maps, and diagrams. At the end of his book Mr. Sherlock, 
who is the Director of Extra-Mural Studies, University College of the West 
Indies, lets us see the West Indies through the eyes of three West Indian poets 
whose work he quotes. 


Accurate Woodwork. Geoffrey Fiennes (Longmans, Green & Company, Cape- 
town, 1949), pp. 69. 16 plates. 

In the January 1949 issue of Oversea Education we had the pleasure of bringing 
to the notice of readers, Mr. Fiennes’s Basic Woodwork to which the present book 
is a companion. In his Foreword the author distinguishes between two kinds 
of woodworker. The basic woodworker, with his wit and skill in handling a few 
basic tools in the open air can make, e.g. a lovely wooden bowl or jar which is a 
pleasure to look at and handle but for the life of him he cannot make a lid to fit. 
The carpenter with his more developed tools can make at his bench a box with a 
precisely fitted lid, and it is such accurate work which distinguishes his work 
from that done by the basic woodworker. The Introduction to the book makes 
it quite clear that carpentry cannot be learned from a textbook; the skill and 
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knack needed to use woodworking tools can only be imparted by example and 
instruction at the bench. 

The author begins by stating what is meant by accuracy in woodwork, and 
the first step in achieving accuracy is always to work with sharp tools; the first 
plate of illustrations is devoted to showing how the various tools should be 
sharpened. Then follow instructions about sawing, which is an essential begin- 
ning to accurate work; planing; marking out. Fitness for purpose and sound 
construction, the best use of material, plain or decorated, proportions and sizes 
are discussed in the chapter on “‘Design”. The practical nature of the advice 
given throughout the book is continued in the next chapter entitled ‘““A Problem 
in Construction” when the problem of remaking some stools for school use is 
discussed and illustrated. 

The remaining chapters in the book are concerned with the making of 
various articles such as tables, book-case and shelves, cupboards, chests of 
drawers, cabinets, a dovetailed box, doors, in fact most things required in 
everyday school life, and those that have not been mentioned are promised in a 
further volume to be called More Accurate Woodwork. Screws, nails, locks and 
hinges have a chapter to themselves, and the book ends with instructions on how 
work should be finished. 

Mr. Fiennes says that the preparation of the illustrations which are such an 
important feature of the book has caused him more pains than the writing of it. 
He hopes that if the illustrations explain themselves their very lack of finish will 
encourage the reader to try for himself to make pictures of his own work. 


Visual Science. Books I and II. Honorary Editor, Lancelot Hogben; prepared by 
Marie Neurath, Director of the Isotype Institute and J. A. Lauwerys, 
Professor of Comparative Education, University of London. (Max 
Parrish, London—sole distributors, George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. 
1950), pp. 48. 35. 6d. each. 

These books, the first two books of the Visual Science series, are intended to 
offer a realistic two-year course for the top classes of the primary school. The 
first book starts with the four seasons and their effects on animal and bird life. 
This is followed by the life cycles of fishes, frogs, butterflies, sheep, and birds and 
a section on the life of the bees. Food and clothing from living things; when 
plants store food; what has been learned about living things, are other topics 
before the editors return to the season of Winter and discuss ice and melting 
and freezing. A section on how water comes and goes, and on plants and 
water is followed by lessons on the round earth, sun and shadow, hot and 
cold climates. Some simple experiments on sound complete the book. 

Without air and warmth and light there would be no life on the earth, and 
accordingly the second book sets out to ask and answer many questions about 
these vital things. In asking and answering the many questions about the 
properties of the air, how heat can be produced and how it travels through air, 
water and metal, and how light travels, the editors claim that the scientific way 
of thinking and weighing evidence is kept at work the whole time. 

The illustrations, in the form of Isotype charts, are a prominent feature of 
the series, and in the instructions on how the books should be used, it is stated 
that these Isotype charts are not meant to show exactly how things look but to 
give information like a map or an engineer’s blue print. Colours are used only 
to help make the meaning clear, never simply as a decoration. These Isotype 
charts certainly require mental effort on the part of the reader, e.g. those illu- 
strating the life of the bee, and one can only repeat what the reviewer said about 
Isotype charts in the April 1949 number of Oversea Education: ‘““You simply 
cannot explain everything in simple symbols’’. 

Quite apart from the cost of these books being beyond the resources of most 
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primary pupils in Colonial territories, it is doubtful how helpful their contents 
especially those of Book I, will be to such pupils. But one has no hesitation in 
advising teachers to buy copies in order to judge for themselves what use can be 
made of the ideas in these books. When the ideas have been studied, the teacher 
will probably agree with the last sentence of the review which has been quoted 
above and “‘want to have a fresh edition made to teach the sort of lesson he 
wants to teach and to suit the pupils in his own class”. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDIES 


This series is intended for pupils in the higher forms of secondary schools. Each 
volume examines one political, social or economic institution in Britain and makes 
some comparison with similar institutions elsewhere. The aim is to provide a back- 
ground of knowledge for discussion of the problems of social organization in the 
newer countries. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
By E. L. Hasluck 1s. 9d. net 


A survey of the historical development of local government in England, and of 
its activities to-day. 


LEADERSHIP IN BOYS’ CLUBS 
By J. P. Marindin 2s. 6d. net 


The author explains the value of such clubs, and, in describing how a good club is 
run, discusses how a club leader can best play his part. 


CHILDREN IN TROUBLE 
By F. T. Giles Is. 9d. net 


This book tells the story of an imaginary group of children accused of breaking the 
law in England, and shows how the problem of juvenile delinquency can be tackled. 
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